C 1000 INSURANCE, 


S, 


Vor. L—No. 6.] AUGUST 80, 1890. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP MONTHLY COMPETITION. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS ONLY. 

The first of thee MONTHLY COMPETITIONS will be on August 81st next, followed b 
ompetitions, the winning of s prise depen: 

oo SILVER KEYLESS_LEYER WATCHES, 


Value 24 4s. each. 


TRANSMISSION At 
Boox Rarzs. 


@ TRICYCLES and 8 SAFETY BICYCLES. 
Manofactured by Messrs. Humber & Co., Ld., who have obtained 21 
Gold Medals for excellence of work now on view at their depit, 82, 


ll 10 10 Teprodacton (size 164in. by lljin.) of the painting, by W. P. Frith, R.A., 
me io i " exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1889, and named by us,“ 80 CLEAN.” The 
lw 10 10 ” ” ” Daily Telegraph, July 11th, 1889, says of it—“ A charming little picture.” 

and under, When this picture is out of print, others will take its place. 


send Full Name and Address on Post-Card for Rules te LEVER BROS. 


No Age. Holborn Viaduct, London. 
1 v 10 to girls and 10 to boys (1 to gach winner), No. Age. TRICYCLES. BICYCLES. 
9 16 10 " 10 ” " « 91 1 value £21 to girls, 1 value £20 to boys, 
8 16 10 ry 10 a ” ‘Gaes 10 16 1 ” ‘a1 ” ” 20 ” 
11 16 1 " £10 10s. ,, 1 ” £14 ” 
100 SILVER KEYLESS WATCHES, 1s 14 1 “ re 10s. i 1 é eu = 
Value 30s. each. 8 ‘ : ‘ 
te see sit ee ee ee 
r Ma 10 to girls and 10 to boye (1 to each winner) 16 10 and ander. 1 4 rid : i i £6 108. te 
6 13 10 ” 10 ” " " EXTRA PRIZES.— Unsuccessful competitors, who have sent in not less 
6 12 10 ” 10 " “ ve than 2% “ Coupons," will receive, free of cost and postage paid, a facsimile 
1 
6 


TO FAMILIES, RESTAURATEURS, 
HOTEL KEEPERS & PRESERVE MAKERS. 


Pure Cane Sugax. 


Warranted free from Beetroot - 
cals. Enhances instead of destroying the 
bouquet of Tea and aroma of Coffee; is best 
lor Fruit Preserving, Cooking 
porposes, and though slightly dearer than 
Beetrovt, is more wholesome and economical, 
nd goes furthest. In 4lb., 7lb., 14lb,, and 

Bb. cotton bags, and 66 lb. 1 and 2 owt. jute 

3 Tobehadfrom ~- 


GRAHAM, GRAHAM & CO., 


Wholesale Tea, Coffee @ Cocoa Merchante, 
9, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.0. 
aples and Price Liston application. Terms, 


Cash. ores vat to all parts of the 


4 LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL REVERSIBLE 


COM 


SILK RUGS 


Bize about 60 by 8&4 inches, in 
lovely combination stripes of 
Crimson, Bky, and Gold, offered 

this month at 89 each. The: 
are made from waste silks, col- 
lected in the Italian mills, and 
woven into Artistic Boge 
bright and handsome in 
‘ sppearance les being 
horoughly serviceable in wear, suitable for 
elling Wraps. Carriage Rugs, Bed or Sofa 
Portieres, Curtains, and other decorative 
purpos s. Sw isfaction guaranteed or cash 
+ tenn, refunded, as they are well worth 


~ TWO RUGS for 11/3; C 

a /3; Carriage 9d. ext. 
t ope forays a for 82/-; 

arriage peid. 
Remember the stock is limited, and those 
30 ®ppreciate a bargain that is at once both 
4nd ornamental should lose no time 
stecarin & few of these beautiful COMO 
G8, as such a chanoe may never occur 
pain. Cheques and Postal Orhers payable to 


JOHN NOBLE, 
HE WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER. 


The Autumn and Winter Fashions are again in favour of Leeds Fabrics, and we have prepared 
and Designs in all Wool Fabrics, Tweeds, Suitings, Snowfiecks, &c., 


Unobtainable Elsewhere. 


The LARGEST STOCK in ae ban are to peat. Easel ett ns oq 
lyi th olesale Houses our No 
a ce saa Cina a ’ DIRECT, SAVING THEM the HEAYY intermediate PROFITS. 


Joun A. Warcotr, MD., M 


Patonted and Registered. 


CHow 


Macpherson’ 


THE SAFEST AND CLEANEST TO WORK! 


PRIZE 


HAS NO SMELL! ; _ 
Is the Best for all Decoration. FOO-CHOW ENAMEL metamorphoses lee most unsightly articles into really handsome and serviceable goods. 
THE ORLY ENAMEL SUITABLE FOR FLOORS. - ry the Oak and Mahogany. Can be used on greasy surf 


; FOO-CHOW ENAMEL. 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and all COLOURS. &SP Write for PATTERN CARD, which will be forwarded Post Free. 
FOO-CHOW ENAMEL is sold everywhere, in 6d. and is. Tins; or from the Manufacturers, 8 stamps extra, 


Publishing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E. 


. 
é 


oe tin te 
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(NOT A NEWSPAPER) ~ K 
~ 


“10 INTEREST, 0 ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


EwrzneD a? 
Han. 


PRIZES YALUE OYER 


Competitors not to be over 17 years of 
on September 80th, October 81st, November 80th, December Blat, 
ding entirely on the perseverance and trouble taken to collect the wrappers. The Competitions are held every month, 60 failure in one does not discourage, but stimulates to » fresh effort. 


EGT PRICES GUARANTEED. 
and we are now supplying them to LADIES 


NUTRITIVE CREAM in all cases of irritation of the y 
Tanadih anda of hair, in each of which I have freely used it with UNFAILING SUCCESS." 


In Bottles, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6, 3/6, and 5/-, of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
00D ADVICE.—When Enamelling use the Best!! Remember, you don't want your things always wet. 
REAL CHINESE 


me 1/17 1//1 od 


‘ Dries in Five Minutes. 


C] 
‘ poner ie 
#0 Floor Stain and Varnish it is unequalled for Ladies’ Work, for Houge Decoration, for Renewing Faded Furniture, for Bric-a-Brae generally, there is nothing like 


D. MACPHERSON & CO., Knot Mill, MANCHESTER. 
All communications with referenca to Advertising should be sent to Advertisament i pile “Pearson's Weekly,” Sell's, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, E.6, 


THE BRIGHTEST COMPANION 


FOR LEISURE 
HOURS 


[Price One Penny. 


ZESGSoo. 


e last Birthday. 


., until further notice. There is no element of chance in these 


Special Christmas Competition. 


2,000 PRIZES ef &s. cach as follows:—Each winner may select 
whatever she or he wishes for a Christmas Prize in Books, Toys, Games, 
&c., &c., to the value of about 6s. (a abilling or two over or under this 
Agure will not matter) or may have 6s. in cash should they so wish. 

0. Ke. 

ve wa 125 Prizes to girls, 125 Pri 
18... 16 15, Se ee ee 


” ” ” 


19 16 16 )Ci«, 125 ‘ 

“) M4 15, * 16 | i 
At 18 15 —C, % 2s i iG 
(2 es ae 12 15 =, « 15 « a 
gs 4. zs ll 16 CO, « WW «4 i 
24 10 and under 125 195 


ae aa ” 
Selected Press Opinion.—Lady's Pictorial, July 19th, 1890, eays —" The 


_ Sunlight Soap Monthly Competition encourages a healthy spirit of emule- 


tion among the little ones, and there is nothing of a chance or doubtful | 
character aboat it.” 1 


LTD., Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. Y 
tar PURCHASERS, 8EE THAT YOU GET A SUNLIGHT SOAP WRAPPER WITH EACH TABLET. 


FASHION FAVOURS LEEDS FABRICS. “sthaiisiie*o 


5 Ks" The NEW AUTUMN 

a PATTERNS are NOW READY, T0 TOURISTS. 
and will be forwarded Post 

Free on application. fe pair, or two pairs for 178. Carriage paid. 


REAL IRISH TWEEDS, 


During the months of August and Septem. 
ber [ will make from remnants of Season's 
(ivods TROUSERS TO MEASURE at 8a. Od. 


“it guarantecd. If not satisfactory exchanged, 


or money returned. 10 per cent. extra dis- 
count on all orders over 10 paira. Energetic 
ani pushing young men could make @ good 
thing out of this o fer. 
This is a rare opportunity for Tourists and 
others requiring good hard-wearing pants. 
. These goods have no equal for style, quality, 
fit, and finish at the money, being best 


For Ladies’ Dresses, Now the Prevailing Fashion. 


@ Magnificent Collection of New Cloths] form to 


wearing goods made. 

In case of immediate hasta, orders arriving 
in the morning, viéd Larne and Stranraer, can 
be made and sent on by same evening's mail 
oid Larne and Stranraer. 

Send for patterns and self-measurement 


D. TOWELL, 


LARNE; & TELEGRAPH CHAMBERS, 
ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST. 
P.8.—This offer will hold 


to return same at once. 
All letters addressed to Laang. 


Velveteens of our guaranteed make in 10 qualities. Indigo Dyed Serges, guaranteed Sun, Rain, and Salt Water Proof. to all parties 
‘ MANTLE CLOTHS, MANTLE SILKS, ANO MANTLE PLUSHES. Dene ee ee emaneated 


SILK SEAL PLUSHES, 4s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide, to 11s. 
ANY LENGTH CUT. Carriage paid on parcels Over £1 in value to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 
Please Address-EDMONDSON’S WAREHOUSE, LEEDS, and mention Pranson’s WeexLy. 


HOPGOOD’S 


Is the ONLY preparation for the 
HAIR recommended by the Faculty. 


R.C.S.. says:—"“I feel much pleasure in being able to recommend 


ECONOMIC 


FIRE OFFICE 
(Limited). 


Au. horised Capital - - - 21,000,000 
Bubscribed Capital - - - 387,800 
Paid-up Capital - - - - 71,800 


HEAD OFFICE : 26, OLO BROAD ST., LONDON, EC. 


accumulation 


Chairman: 
Gamrsox 8, Lioyrp, Esq. (Director Lloyds 
Bank, Limited.) 


~ +e — 


; 
HY 


———— 


All communications with reference te Advertising 


PBRARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Aug. 30 1899, 


howld be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,’ 
thing and Editarial QMoaet—Temole Ghambers, Temple Avenue, &- 


eel’ 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, E.G 


VoL. I.—No. 6. 


Particulars of Special Competition, open 
Married Ladies only, will appear in our next issue. 


R PHOTOGRAPHER. 


He's the sort of person Irate as an embryonic pirate, 
aud who ever seems to gyrate 
From the mountains to the sea. 
He's the bane of tim{d lovers, as for days he near them 
hovers, till their presence he discovers, 
he laughs in foolish glee. 


it very funny, watching them extracting 
from lip, and ere they’re done he 
the shutters on the pair. 
This the object of his rase is, and the kiss he reproduces, 
though it no earthly uso is, 
As he doubtless is aware. 


And you neyer cap evade him ; to reform you can't per- 
suade him, till in the grave they've laid him 
Underneath the willow trees. : 

But you'll find him with his small ways, on the street or 

in the hallways, like a kl 

Taking everything he sees. 


If you threaten to expose him you are foolish, for it 

chows him you're afraid of him, which throws him 
Into fits of scornful laughter. 

he shows, you're quick to 

ows you're bound in silence, for 


Is the very thing he’s after. 


delayed, he will meet some time 
will love, but I’m afraid he 
have reason to be sad. 
If she feels to'rds him as I did, when as neighbours 
we resided, he'll receive the most decided 
Negative he ever had. 


f= —___ 
STUFFED MONARCHS. 


THE AMATEU 


tomaniac, always 


Thus his shamel 


Many, even among Londoners, are unaware that one 
of the weirdest relics of ‘ i 


nce per person,’’ 
m to look on. 


uiring and practical eye of the 
the nineteenth pentnry 2? Not 
! ilk, and velvets are porishable 
tances, god Fiber Time has scant respect even for 
farthingales. 
ve to chronicle that there exists, hidden 
ue Abbey roof, a certain vast cup 
as Fatima’s blue chamber, whose 
Worm-worn door conceals a veritable 
Wit, the straw-stuffed body of Edward III., 
In ‘fing rags, his w 
pate, and illustrious Elizabeth 
save a ruff to cover her, and half 


as still remain more or less 
are rickety, and need a friendly 
ally fresh, considering 
and all the London fogs that have 
Qharles I.—what we can see of him 
lentifally scrawled with the names of 
r enough, if wan, for one who was 


tho figures of William LII., 
in a local chronicle as 


they sre wond 


nothing if not merty. 


aa hae ae 


AUGUST 30, 1890. 


the gems of the collection, ‘ greatly admired by every 
eye that beholds them;” and they are worthy of 
admiration still. Anne is conspicuous for gaudy attire, 
and a redundancy of paste jewels, the meretricious 
effect being relieved by the magnificence of a pair of 
lace sleeves, into the fabric of which the royal arms of 
England have been introduced. William looks saturnine, 
as might be ig get and turns away in seeming pet- 
tishness from the wife he loved so well; nor can this 
displeasure be in any way quite justified, for Mary, if 
the least steady an dignified of the distinguished 
company, has propped herself with becoming caution 
in the angle of her press, and seems in no present danger 


of falling on her face. 
_ Not eo Lord Chatham, the “ Great Commoner,” who 
is in a shamefully and imbecile condition, 


with periwig a and bent, and though one 
may recall to raeiasey the fact that he was a martyr to 
the gout, yet it is a pleasant relief to find that this 
figure is a spurious one, having been manufactured on 
the premises in 1779, the popularity of the distinguished 
statesman rendering it possible to raise tho exhibition 
fee by his mimio presence from three to six pence, for 
the benefit of the minor canons and lay vicars. 

The guide-book of 1788 observes: ‘‘'The eagerness of 
connoisseurs and artists to view this figure, which has 
been introduced at considerable expense, and the satis- 
faction it affords, justly place it amongst tho first of the 
kind ever seen in this or any other country.” Well, it 
must be admitted that the Earl of Chatham makes but 
a poor show now, no finer a one than that of our great 
Queen Bess close at hand, whose plastic representative 
is mentioned by Dryden as having pee in his time. 
The present figure stood in Henry .'3 chapel as late 
as 1788, and is probably the one which was specially 
fashioned by order of the chapter to commemorate the 
bi-centenary of the collegiate church in 1760. At any 

“rate, the present Queen Bess is a fraud of the deepest 
dye, fit only to fright babies withal. 

The phantom of Nelson—who stands poised on 
one toe—is chiefly remarkable for an accurate por- 
trayal of his diminutive size, and for the breeches 
ee | vest of white cloth, which were his own. So, it 
may be presumed, is his hat, for it was borrowed and 
used by Maclise, R.A., when at work on his fresgo in 
the Parliament House hard by. The original and 
identical coat worn by the hero at Trafalgar is, as all 
the world knows, one of the most sacred relics of Green- 
wich Hospital; but this hat and these breeches, to say 
nothing of gold medals and other decorations, may also 
be ‘looked upon without suspicion, and treated with 
respect accordingly. 

fo 


Law-svuits are not always expensive. About the 
cheapest suit a man can get into is the one worn in 


prison. 
ie 
“I sHoutp have been named Reflection,” groaned 
a battered tramp, as he tightened the belt round his 
hollow waist. ‘I find there is more food for reflection 
in this life than for anything else.” 
ee fo ——__ 


Prorgsson Winters, the French scientist, committed 
suicide because he could not discover, to his satisfac- 
tion, what made the wind blow. Other men have done 
the same thing who failed to solve tho problem of how 
to raise the wind. 

ween oe 

A Texan paper having announced that “ silk ties 
knotted at the throat’? would be much worn in that 
state the present season, a subscriber protested against 
such extra ce, saying ‘that heretoforo a common 
rope kno at the throat has been considered good 
enough for any of them.” 


ajo 


A man ‘in reduced circumstances" advertises to let - 


himself out to those people who wish to play practical 
jokes. He will allow cold water to be thrown over 
isa? to bel pesaiued $818 the canal, to be tripped up in 
the streets, to have articles forwarded to him (including 


coffins and ball ), to be sent to streets and numbers 
that do not oxist, to have his door bell rang, to be the 
victim of mock , and thus serve in a score of 
Mee those human who rojoico in giving pain 
and annoyance to 


Brationzrs’ Hate, 


AY [NSURANCF 


BeresED at Prick One Penny. 


£5 EVERY WEEK FOR SOME- 
BODY’S CHILD. 

Our Twins Prize proved so populur that we have de- 
termined to make a feature of u similar idea, the soope of 
which will be wider. 

We shall every week, until further notice, pay the sum 
of £5 to the parents of the living child who is, so fur us 
we cun ascertain, born svonest after the publication of 
this paper, which tukes place at nine a.m. every Thursday. 

Applications must be made by letter, and those un account 
of any one issue must reach us at the latest by first post on 
the Monday succeeding its publication. For example: 
Applications for this week's £5 must arrive before or 
by first delivery on Monday, September 1. Every appli- 
cation must be accompanied by a doctor's certificute, 
which mentions the exact time of the birth. Due inquiry 
will be made and the result will appear in the following 
number, 

It wus our original intention to deposit the Five Pound 
Note in the Post Office Savings Bunk tv the credit of tho 
child. We found, however, that the Government officials 
refuse tv open an account for anybody unless the full name 
can be given. As it would palpably he impossible to supply 
them with this immediately, and as we have no wish that the 
matter should dray on for some weeks, we determined to send 
the money to the parents, who, after all, are the proper 
people to decide how it can best be expended to their child's 


advantage, 
a 
‘You are always prying into other people's business,” 
said the policeman 2 the burglar, who was endeavour: 
ing to open a jeweller’s shop with a jimmy. 
fo —__ 


Two lovers agreed to commit suicide at the same 
hour the other night. Next morning both were up an 
hour earlier than usual to look over the paper, and 
their disappointment and di at such conduct on 
the part of the other was too deep for utterance. 

go —___ 

‘“ Tyee, never mind,” said the dentist soothingly, 
as he twisted the tooth round once or twice to loosen 
it ; ‘never mind, it won't burt.” 

“No,” gasped the victim, I know it won't, but it does 
just now, and that's what interests me.” ° 

—fo—___ 


““Wuat are those cups for?” asked a well-dressed 
man of a jeweller, pointing to some elegant silver cups 
in tho show-case. 

“These are to be given as prizes to the winners 
of races at some sports.” 

“Tf that's so, suppose you and I race for one?” 
And the stranger, with cup in hand, started, the 
jeweller after him. The stranger won the cup. 

——— 

How Cries Grow 1x Nevapa.—A Londoner who found 
himself in a Nevada town last autumn was at onco 
beset by an individual who desired him to invest in a 
new city, just laid out, a few miles away. 

_ ‘What population have you?” was the cautiougy 


in : 
oweill have 5,000 inside of a month.” 

“ Any factories built ?” 

“No; but manufacturers aro coming in by the 
drove." 

“ Any shops 2?" 

“ We'll have tweuty there insido of a furluight.” 

“ Any banks ?” 

“ Noy yet; but three banks will open the first of tho 
moutb.” 

“Then, as I understand thé case,” observed tho 
Londoner, “your city hasn’t a single iuhabitant yet. 
Am I correct ?” 

“ K’rect you are, aes 2 but givo us a little time 
to. work up the boom. ind you, we bought the: land 
on Friday, surveyed it yesterday, and I ouly vot the 
plan an hour ago. Give mu half a day to mae ie 
streets and avenues, and wu'll offer you four cocucr 


oy ie ee dollars each, Bettur rake ‘cm iu uow ut 


A Srozy or a “ Rux-Ovur May.” 
Tus “enforced emigsation” of Slinks from Prairie 
cecursed beesane the citizens had grown tired of 
him about. Slinks was a failure at ev , 
Hele te ark 


even of aa ing-place. He, 
City, no person knew exactly when ; but when he slunk 
tatoo Uatied in the settlement who had 
arrived at years of understanding was apprised of his 
going. Several of the more anlerpeiotng citizens— 
casi self-appointed emigration committee — fallowed 
im. 


Iu such cases, the undesirable man is usually given 
twenty-four hours in which to settle up his affairs and 
place the county line between him: and the un- 
appreciative community. In the case of Slinks, there 
were no affairs to settle. 

The line was ten miles away, and as the committee 
had but small! faith in Slinks as a pedestrian, a little 

srovession of mounted men had left Prairie City with 
links, round-shouldered and di - looking, 
riding abead. When the line was reached, the distanco 
to Boomopolis was about a mile lees than that to 
Prairie City, and the committee reasoned that 
Slinks sonld keep on, and thu save a clear milo's 


journeying. 
“Wal, -bye, Slinks,” called Long Jess. 
‘Good-bye, boys,” the outcast returned, withoot 
turning his towards them. 


He looked like @ bidt on the face of the fair. prairie 
wears bright with a profusion of flowers springing 
rom the carpet of . There was less colour in his 
face than usual, and theruddy scar on his cheek was 
more marked by the contrast. 

For a little while the committee watched him, drag- 

ing his feet as if they were almost too heavy for bim. 
Thea, just as they turned to ride away, they saw him 
stoop as if plucking one of the bright prairie flowers, 
Only the blossoms heard him mutter: 

“Looks like the flowers that grew by the door of the 
kitchen at ——; but, pshaw, what’s a run-out man to 
de with flowers.” 

He slouched away faster than before. There was 
more colour in his face now, and the scar in his cheek 
showed less plainly. 

None of the horsemen spoke for several: minutes. 
Then Cal Senter, the self-elected wit of the settlement, 
remarked, with a progres “ wal,"o— 

‘ Good riddance to rubbish, as I told ‘em when 
the blind dog was stole.” . 


The committee scarcely grinned, and Long Jess 
Masters did. not appear to hear. This inattention on 
the part of the elongated citizen was all the more 
4 to the humorist, because Jess was usually 


E 
“§ 


does nur nuth'n’ to 


comes yere or 


gite that fur I reckon he’s got to go, ore" 
“Or be ,"" interrupted Cal. 
“ That's it,” Jess went on. “ Prairie City h’ain't 
po use far that kind 0° peo But, somehow——" 
‘* What's that over thar ?” interrupted another com. 
i seca drawn by a pair of ski horses, 
A co wi wn bya ° nn: 
epeayg the slope of a aligh “* vige " half’ a mile 
istant. 


‘““What air. they doin’ out yere, away off from any 
road ?” said Jess. 


Changing their course, the committee galloped towards 
the slow-moving vehicle. As ag Segoe ether made 
a discovery. ere seemed to be no driver, and the 


reins were dragging. The skinny team stopped as the 


horsemen came up. Long Jess lifted one of the 
tattered curtains and looked into the waggon. 

“Oh, have you found my boy?” a faint voice 
quavered eagerly, 


The other members of the committee peered into the 
ou. A woman, with tangled white hair about her 
wrinkled face, that was wan and ghastly, turned her 
delirium-brightened eyes, full of a pi » yet un- 
reasoning pleading, slowly from one to another of the 
bearded faces as they looked down upon her where 
the lay, on a rudo bed of quilts, in the bottom of the 


ee toad +?" she piped, fecbl: 
‘* Have m: "she piped, feebly 
with aa beesecki At TO lave you (sand him?" 
“We b’ain’} ——” Cal Senter. 
‘‘ Hush!" whispered Jess. ‘‘ We ex: 
soon, gran’maw. 


Obt Pam so glad," the hen Ploketreey raie Uh 
was afraid thet.something hed happened to But, 
you'll fnd him, wen’s you?” she went on anxiously. 

“We'll try,” answered Jess. 

“ She’g clost to dyin’, I'm afeared,” he said when the 
committee had wn «@ short distances from the 
waggon fos a oonsultetion, “Out of her head su’ 
dyin.” 


to find him 


PEARSON'S 


He kain't be far of” he added | 


“What air "to do?” questioned Gal, 
«What we Lint” replied Jess. “ She's starvin’, too, 


FES pag h hae boy lives sumwers yerabouts,” suggested 

“ Have you found him?” the faint voice quavered, as 
the bearded faces looked into the waggon again. 

“What did you say his name was?” questioned 
Jess; “it sorto slipped me.” 

“ Paul,” and her voice dwelt lovingly upon the name 
—“ Paul Emery.” 

The sh heads were solemnly shaken. No 
one knew Paul Emery. Pussled, they withdrew for 
another consultation. 

*“T'm afeard she'll pone’ are Des boy; if he h’ain't 
found mighty soon,” said Long Jess. 

“Won as it we couldn't eorto find him, anyhow," 
said Cal.  Mebby she couldn't tell—” 

“*'Twouldn't make her no worse,” spoke Jess, “ an' 


it might—" 

The others the idea. Again the bearded 
faces looked into the waggon. 

“ Know him at first sight ?” questioned Jess. ‘ Might 


have changed.a good deal.” 

The sick woman babbled on a little while of how 
she would know her boy—her Paul. Then she pro- 
duced a battered photograph from beneath her Ow. 

“That is Paul, my boy,” she said, eagerly—" Pan.” 

The picture dimly revealed a slender young fellow, 
honest- and beardless. 

The shaggy heads were gravely shaken. 
“ The scar don’t show much in the picture," the sick 
woman piped, weakly. ‘The doctor said it would 
remain there. And ie said she never wanted it to 
fade from his cheek, because it would always be a 
piece: ote ee ee ere ee 

le—" 

The committee heard no more. They had hastily 
withdrawn. : 

“Tl stay yere and wait fur Jerry,” Cal Senter said, 
after a few moments’ conference had been held. “ Take 
sa Wal, I reckon——" 

he rest of the committeemen were galloping away, 
and he was alone beside the waggon. 

“Looks like imposin’ on the woman," he mut- 
tered. ‘ But, if we kain't find t son, we've got 
to do the next best thing. He’lt look something 
ss her Paul when the boys have got through with 


committee had left him. 
his face than any citizen of Prairie Cit 
there. But when, aroused by the hoof- 
himself again in the hands of the committee, 
eS ee a ee ore oe 


He made no comment when ordered to “ pile on" to 
Cal’s horse, and the cavalcade took the feck 
toward Prairie City at a headlon, . 

Cal Senter, squatting in the shade of the sick 
woman's waggon, saw the little troop, a of a 
mile away, and grumbled : ‘‘ Blamed imposition on her, 
but it’s best we kin do.” 

Jerry was passed by the cavalcade ten minutes later, 
on his headlong way back to the waggon with several 
packages in hands and pockets. It was evident 
that he comprehended the situation, for he said, 
addressing himself, “‘ Looks like a great shame, but 
mebby it’s the best the boys kin do.” 

’ §link's look of stolidity changed to one of mystifica- 
tion and astonishment very soon after Prairie City was 
reached. He was hurried into a barber's shop and 
thrust into a chair, and, in response to a stern com- 
mand from Long Jess, the knight of the razor trimmed 
the outcast’s hair, and removed his beard with a celerity 
that threatened to rob him of his cuticle at the same 
time. While this was going on, several of the com- 
mitteemen were rushing about, to the intense mystifica- 
tion of the unofficial citizens, who asked a hundred 
uestions, and were shamefully snubbed each time. 
n the “rushing” resulted in the production of a 
misfit suit of clothes, into which Slinks was hustled, 
he was in a state of open-mouthed wonder. 


were arraying him decently that the outcast cient 
a 


solution to the mystery, was forced to accept dire- 


theory. 

80 ous had been the change in the outcast’s 
ap resulting from his ce with the 
committee and the barber, that when the little troop 
reached the waggon, Qal professed to believe that 


they added a new and improved head to Slitks’ acqui- 
‘sitions. is 


WEY. 


‘If she thinks for a few wee 


—s se OP ae i 
7 » ; 


wkward they had pushe@-hack the 
Lair ad fed placed fragrant ‘Bowers all about'”, 
“ ‘think you will find my boy soon ?” her fain 
piped, sa ye Jeua locked the the waggon, 


“ He" ‘be 
“] saw him jest a bit ago.” ° 
tebe rp eo with such a —o glad. 
‘ heart smote at the 


upon the sick woman. 

“< Bat it's for the best,” he mattered, as he turneq 
away. ‘It'ss shame; but it's the best we kin do.” 

Every face that gathered about the outcast was 
hard and stern. Ina few pointed words Long Jess tol4 
the story. 

“If she don't find her boy ¢ goon, she never will, 

she’s found him, we 
reckon she may pull through to health, an’ be able to 
goon with her search. Slinks, you look nearest wy 
any uv us like her son’s picture. You look like him, 
an’, if you don't act like him, we'll—wal, you under. 
stand.” 

Only Long Jess accompanied Slinks, the outcast, to 
the waggon. 

“Well, yer boy's come, gran’maw,” he said, and 
turned away. ; 

It was evident that the deception was a success, for 
the committee heard the faint, glad cry of the old 
woman as the outcast bent over her. 

‘Paul! my boy, my boy.” 

Then the committee turned their backs, and walked 


away, out of i moh ath said anything for several] 
moments. Present spoke gravely : 
“T never ‘lowed slinks had no feelings, bat—did you 


see his face ?” 

“T saw it,” answered orp, Spb ler shortly. 

rong, pedo an hour passed, Jess went 
to the on. © Was gone & time, but when he 
rejoined the group, Slinks remained at the waggon. 

“ Boys,” said Long Jess, “it'll work. You ort toscen 
tho gladness in her old wrinkled face. I reckon slc'll 
find her boy yit. But I’m skeered of the time 
when we've got to tell—wal, mebby we'll find him ‘fore 
that.” 

“ An’ Slinks ?” questioned Cal. 

“He's got feelin'’s. If I hadn't a-knowed, I'd allowed 
he’d found his old mother. Scar on his cheek must be 
sorto like the one on her boy's, for she was a-noticiu' 
it, an’ a-sayin’ sumthin’ ‘bout Bessie's ‘memberin’ how 
Paul ’ad saved her lifeat the risk of his own. When 
she had sgid that, Slinks’ eyes were full uv tears. He's 
got feelin’s, Slinks has.” 

It was nearly a week later, after the sick woman had 
been provided with eotoetatie querer in Prairie 
City, where she was idly improving under the son: 
like. ministrations of Blinks, the outcast, that the 
oe eae committee were holding*a meeting in the 
shade of Marshall's general store. 

“T believe Slinks is sick,” Long Jess was sayinc. 
“Not but that he works—works like a black to do 
everything in the world to make the sick woman 
happy. But, somehow, he acts so blamed queer. Eyes 
red lke he'd been cryin’. Don’t pay no i.tentiou to 
what a body says to him ‘less it’s the ole lady. She 
don’t hev to much more than whisper before he he2:s 
her.” 

“Sick, I reckon,” agreed Ca]. ‘ But if I could vit 
hands on that thar son that stays away an’ leaves Lis 
mother to the keer uv Slinks, I make him sickcru 
Slinks is.” 

“His tracks wouldn't stop this side uv the State 
line,” said Long Jess. ‘Must a-thought a heap uv 
him. Her longin’ to see him was so strong that she 
sold out what little she had, an’, half sick, started Wc:t 
to find her boy. Took sick an’ kept a gettin’ worse, lt 
kept right on in the hunt fer her boy. Then tc 

nce is & blank to her. Got out of her head. Dou't 
know whur nor how long the team wandered alous. 
But now she’s happy, thinkin’ at last she’s found lit 
boy. If I could get a-holt of the feller, roumin’ round i2 
the West at his ease while his ole mother's pore a0’ 
needy, an’ breaking her heart fer him, I'd——” 

A came round the corner. It was Slinks. © 

‘*Maybe he did-not know how bad her conditivt 
was,” he said abruptly, ‘‘ Perhaps, when he left, i> 
fortune had not taken the most of her property. i" 
haps, discouraged, heartbroken, he had gone Wet 
where misfortune met him at every turn, till he suys— 
sunk—well, perhaps the ts of homie served more 
to dishearten him, and—* , 

“ Wouldn't thoughts is mother an’ of Bessic---~ 

‘Bessie died before he left home,” said Siivb, 
gravely, ‘She was his sweetheart in those old, hij"! 

ys ——. Well, he was unlucky, heartsick, «'~ 
couraged, _" 

“Do you reckoh he'd try to lift himself up if he he! 
an ole mother an’ a gang uv friends, which gang kaiu't 
precisely express all their feelin’s, but ——" 

‘“‘ He would try,” said Slinks, earnestly. 

Long Jess put out his paw. 

‘Paul Emery,” was all he said. 

The members of the emigrgtion committee shcok 
hands with Slinks, the outcast, for the last time. 

“ Boys,” said Long Jess, “I allowed, a little bit 2° 


that Slinks was sick. But he's dead now, an’ ——" 
“He will nover rise again,” said Paul Enc): 
gravely. 


Avavst 80, 1890. 


A STRANGE LAUGHING MATCH. 
fz, Froaz, the artist, who 


artary, 
of a group ef pictaresque Tartars. Still other Tartars 
gathered round him as be was at work, gazing curiously 


at his sketeh and walking about. As the Tartars were 
armed to the testh, the artist thought it best to be 
amiable, and smiled a bread smile upon the party 
and showed great interest in him. He smiled again, 
even more . Whereupon, 

round in front aad go through the most 


of to 
extraordinary antics, laughing still. The artist gathered 
somehow, that he was expected to laugh too, and pro- 
ify their evident wish. The more he 


thing finally became a little 
alarming, and, callmg his interpreter, Mr. Frost bade 
him find out from the head man of the Tartar party 


what these extraordinary antics were all about. ‘ His 
Excellency,” ssid the Tartar in ex tion, “ smiled upon 
us and showed us something which we never saw before— 
teeth made ly of gold, and as the men of my tribe saw 
that his g teeth were only to be seen when he 
laughed, took all io. ways to make him 
laugh, and when they ro on the ground before him 


it was only the better to see into his mouth, and behold, 
too, the golden teeth. 


ae ee 
A CHOCOLATE CITY. 


Ir ig estimated that the chocolate tablets mado 
daily in Menier's factory, at Noisiel, near Paris, if 
piled up, would equal seventeen times the height of 
the Eiffel Tower. If the 75,000,000 of the tablets, 
being the yearly production, were placed end to end, 
the result would be a pretty ribbon about 8,400 miles 
long, that is to say, by fay longer than necessary to go 
through the globe from pole to pole. The same 
ribbon, if extended at the same rate, would within 
twenty-five years reach the moon. 


The t of Menier’s chocolate manufactured 
in six months is equal to the weight of the Eiffel 

ower. 

To in but one railway train the yearly yield of 
the Noisi iz., 80,000,000lbs of chocolate, or 


» Vis 

000i pecking included, and supposing each 
waggon ca of carrying 10,000lbs, would require 
8,600 waggons joined in a train and covering more 
than fifteen of rails. The 200 engines necessary 
to draw this formidable train would reach the Parisian 
station of Saint Lazare, whilst its end waggons would 
be still far beyond Versailles. 

The daily sale of Menier'’s chocolate amounts to 
£8,000, representing a weight of about 2,000lbs of 
silver. Since the Paris Exhibition of 1878 up to this 
day, Menier’s have sold £20,000,000 worth of chocolate. 


ft —__ 
AN EXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE. 


A very pretty example in arithmetic, as well as a 
story of some interest, is afforded by the case of an old 
man named Laurent, now living in good health at the 
Village of St. Radegonde-of-the-Apple-Trees, in France. 

In the year 1814, when the Emperor Napoleon made 
his last levy of troops to resist the invasion of France 
by the Powers of Europe, one Peter Julian Laurent, a 
poor knife-grinder, was employed by a rich citizen 
named Ulysses Gaudin, whose name was more warlike 
than his ion, to go to the war in his place. 

Substitutes were somewhat hard to find in those 
ithe ta Lamgy iggenel would consent he serve in 

adin’s » exacted a payment of 800 francs 
down, and bed an agreement that, in case he (Laurent) 
should lose his life in battle, 850 francs a year should be 
le to his widow as long as she should live, and, after 

er death, 800 francs a year during his life to his son, 
then four old. 

Peter Julian Laurent was killed under the walls of 
Paris within four months after his enlistment. His 
Widow received her 850 francs a year regularly from 
Gaudin and his family until 1882, when she died. 

The Gandin family then sought to evade the payment 
of the annual amount of 800 francs agreed upon for 
Laurent’s son, but the matter was carried into Court, 
and Laurent won his case. The Gaudins were ordered 
to pay him the amount each year as long as he lived. 

urent is still living, in the best of health, and 
Promises to live ten years longer. The Gandin family 


remained solvent, and have paid him ly, since 
ag the amount which his father stipulated to give 


Those who are curious in arithmetical matters can 
easily how much money Ulysses Gaudin's sub- 


sly compute 
stitute has cost, all told; also, if they like, what the 
Amount, capitalised in 1814, would have been, and also 
What the capital, et compound interest since 1814, 
‘would have amounted to by this time. 


i. 


at Woodcot, in Oxfordshire. 
farm, being acquainted with the aged couple who owned 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A PICTURE ROMANCE. 


Tus story of how a poor widow was suddenly made 


rich is perfectly true. Fancy a poor widow, without 
friends or support, unable to see her way to makea 
living, wondering sadly 


what will become of her. 
Then fancy that all the time she has a picture upon 


the wall of her little.room, which, though the poor 
creature set no value upon it, was worth £10,000. 


The occurrence took place in 1858, In that year the 
writer attended a sale at an old fashioned farmhouse 
I have often visited that 


it, but who, at the time of the sale, were dead. The 
house was one of the most ancient I have ever visited. 
The entrance hall, from its immense size, was par- 
ticularly noticeable, In this hall was hung a very large 
painting representing a figure on horseback. Little 
was its value then known, the only framing it had being 
a border of coloured canvas. 

I have often had chats with the old farmer about the 
painting. He said it was there when he was born, and 
that’s all he knew about it. Amongst those who 
attended the sale wasa gentleman pamed Snare, a 
bookseller, living in Reading, within four miles of the 
farm. I knew Mr. Snare, and we directed our attention 
to tho painting. On account of its ungainly size no- 
oe wanted it, and it was kuocked down to te, Snare 

or 258. 

When next I saw the picture Mr. Snare had had it 
beautifully cleaned, framed, and placed in a good 
light. The result was marvellous. Attention was 
attracted. 

Mr. Snaro placed the picture on exhibition. 

A gentleman who had inspected it very carefully, said 
to Mr. Snare :— 

‘*Do you know who the artist is?” 

“T do not,” replied the bookseller. 

“The artist was Velasquez,” said the gentleman, 
“The picture represents Charles the First, and it was 
stolen from Fife Castle more than a hundred years 
ago. Iam deputed by the Earl of Fife (the present 
Duke's father), whose agent I am, to offer £10,000 
for the picture. He does not wish to go to law for its 
recovery.” 

Snare refused the offer, gave up his business, forsook 
his wife and child, and fled to America with the picture. 
After two years of disappointment and broken health, 
he died in New York in the greatest poverty, clinging 
to the last to the famous picture, the cause of all his 
misery. Amongst his papers the address of his wife 
wasfound. The picture was returned to her. She was 
in great poverty. Recommended to write to the Earl 
of Fife, offering to return the picture, she did so. 
The response was a cheque for £10,000! The picture 
is now in Fife Castle. 


——— 
HOW ANEW PEER TAKES HIS SEAT. 


THE ceremony observed in the House of Lords on a 
new peer taking his seat is somewhat singular. A peer 
coming up to the House, like the Duke of Westminster, 
by right of succession, simply presents his writ of sum- 
mons to the clerk, swears the oath of allegiance, signs 
the roll, and makes his bow to the Lord Chancellor. 
A bishop is introduced by two other prelates, presents 
his writ, takes the oath, and is conducted to the 
Episcopal bench, where he and his introducers take 
their seats, cover their heads, and then bow thrice 
to the Lord Chancellor. In the case of a new tem- 
poral peer there is quite a little pageant. A 

rocession is formed, consisting of Black Rod, Garter 
in his tabard, the Earl Marshal, and the new peer, 
preceded and followed by his introducers, all in their 
robes. Conducted to the woolsack, he receives his 

tent from the Garter, and, bowing, presents it to the 
rd Chancellor. The noble and learned lord imme- 
diately returns it, and it is received with another 
genuflection. The officials then file off to the left side 


‘of the House; but the new peer and his sponsors pro- 


ceed down the right gangway to the table, where the 
clerk reads the patent and writ of summons. The new 
peer then takes the oath and signs the roll; the pro- 
cession is reformed, and the new peer is conducted to 
the back bench on the Opposition side. Seating him- 
self, he puts on his cocked hat; then he salutes the 
Lord Chancellor, and, rising, goes back to the woolsack 
to pay his respects to the noblo and learned lord. 


to 


Smira; ‘* What has become of White? I used to sce 
him often when he was a clerk with Arnbold and Con- 
tra, but I haven't met him for a long time.” 

Brown: “ Oh, White has gone into retirement.” 

Smith: “ Gone into retirement?" 

Brown : “ Yes; he isclerk now for a firm that doesn’t 


advertise.” 
ir 


AmerioaN Styze or ADVERTISING.—Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt, was not an Egyptian. She was of Macedonian 
extraction. Her great grandfather, Ptolemy, was one 
of the Generals of Alexander the Great, a gentleman 
who never told his wife that J.S. —— and Company, 
of San Francisco, have the only machine on the Pacifio 
coast which beats carpets exclusively on the back. 
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FOR DE:CAYED .ARISTOCRATS. 


A uiTrLtz while ago, an easort supply agency was 
formed. The object of this aesnsy aan to supply 
escorts to Indies who visit don, or who 
reside in London, but have no male friends 
upon whose time and courtesy they can make 
sufficient clairn. The list of ;'rices is, all things con- 
sidered, extremely reasonable. For £5 daily, or £1 per 
hour, ladies can have the services of younger sons of 
peers, baronets, and military ‘snd naval officers, all 
“faultlessly dressed,” by contract with a West End 
tailor. Decorations are twenty per cent. extra. 
“Superfine " escorts costs 60s. ditily, or 108. an hour; 
“hivh-toned " escorts, 20s. daily, or 2s. 6d. an hour; 
and * households" (whatever that may mean), 1s. 6d. 
an hour. 

We presume, in the absence of any intimation to the 
contrary, that the lady is expec ted to pay for refresh- 
ments. This escort system appears to be an exoellent 

lan for enabling “poor but bonest” aristocrats to 

ome acquainted with ladies ‘willing to barter money 
for rank and to liberally endow a. husband. The gentle- 
man pepe pails for the escort idea has a worthy rival 
ina well-known impresario, who is in the habit of 
receiving lettersafterthis style: ‘‘ Mrs. Smythe presents 
her compliments to Colonel Mont morency, aud will feel 
obliged if he will let her have a lord and a military man 
for her reception on Wednesday ovening. ‘'erms as 


usual.” 
——___+t—-—_ 
“Tae best thing I ever read!" exclaimefl a book 
reviewer, as he perused his uncle's will aod found that 
tho sensilsle lamented had left him. a snug beg uest. 


——_—fo—___ 
A man’s brain weighs three and a half pounds. A 


woman's is somewhat lighter, bat of tiner quality. 
That is what enables her to tuste lard in her neigh. 


bour’s pystry. 
pastry " 

Woman havea great respect for old age. Watch a 
young lady seated in a tram-car, between a young 
gentleroan and an elderly one, and see how determived 
she is riot to incommode the latter by crow ling against 


him. 
——_¢-—___ 

A sPwRTING paper contains an article, entitled ‘* How 
to Prevent Accidents in the Game of Cricket.” This 
difficulty may be overcome by the sulbetitatioen of 

arden -digging for cricket. A young man who is 

iggin)2 a garden never gets injured by a hall or by the 
bat fly ing out of another player's Land; thangh when 
he gets through with the game he may be induced to 
a he has exchanged backs with a man 197 years 
old. 
——SSISIISSSSSSSS———SSSeSSS 

THE MOST LIBERAL 

RAILWAY INSURANCE 


EVER OFFERED. 


——— 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any person who ts 
killed in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be tratelling. 
This payment will be made subject to tke conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. 

Either a@ complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or the page containing this 
notice, must be upon the person of the deceased at the 
time of the accident. The blank line at the Soot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of ihe deceased, 
written either in ink or pencil. Death must oceur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for pay. 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pro- 
prietors of this Paper within seven days of its occurrence. 
This offer ts not extended to Railway Servants on duty, 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 
Provident Clerks and General Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Lid., 61, Coleman Street, London, E.U., and 
further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprictors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 

This paper is on sale at all Newsagents and Book. 
stalls on Thursday of each week, and a copy confers the 
benefits of this insurance system until midnight on the 
Thursday following the date of publication. This offer 
ts not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any 
number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 
will be paid on account of any one death, 


Signature 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


25. Why ie it that one hears so mach about Bad Teeth, 
nowadays? 

The undoubted increase in the rate at which the 
teeth of the present generation decay, as compared 
with those of their ancestors, is traceable to a great 
variety of causes, but the main one is unquestionably 
the tremendous at which people of to-day live. 
Any general weakness of the body is bound to affect 
the teeth. This is particularly true with regard to 
indigcstion, which certainly tends to become more and 
more general, and with nervous complaints which are 
increasing to quite an alarming extent. The same 
elements that are necessary for the maintenance of the 
various tissues of the ly, the brain, and the nerves, 
are equally required to nourish the bones and the teeth. 
Bad nerves and bad teeth will be found to go together 
in an extraordinary number of cases, and the hustle 
and bustle of our modern life, which is so trying to the 
nerves, has an equally detrimental effect upon the teeth. 
There are, of course, many minor causes which have 
probably always operated more or less unfavourably 
upon the state of the teeth. Among these may be 
mentioned the partaking of food that is very hot or 
very cold. Either of these extremes has a tendency 
to crack the enamel, which is the true guardian of the 
teeth, for once the enamel is impaired decay proceeds 
very rapidly. Insufficient cleaning, too, must necessarily 
have a harmful effect upon the teeth, and immoderate 
use of sweet substances is also deleterious. Llness again 
iu childhood, wheu the enamel is forming, has a ten- 
dency to check its formation, with the result that it 
Wears out more quickly than it otherwise would. 
That the rush and competition of modern existence 
is the main cause of the prevalence of bad teeth is 
demonstrated by the fact that, as a nation, tho 
Americans have worse teeth than any other people. 


As everyone knows, Americans live faster and more‘ 


irregular lives than anyone else. No menor women 
in the world are so subject to indigestion and 
¢o nerve complaints as the Americans, and, as a 
corollary, they have very bad teeth. 1t bas been 
ugser that if the present rate at which deposits 
of gold in human teeth are taking place in the 
United States continues, a hundred years hence there 
will be more of the precious metal in the cemeteries 
of that country than in all the mines of Colorado. 


a is the Principal Cause of Desertion from the 
y 

Ir is said that we lose, through desertion, about six 
thousand soldiers yearly, costing the country at least a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. A certain class 
of unprincipled fellows make a trade of desertion, 
and, by their example, persuade others to follow them. 
Cases aro on record where men have enlisted in 
seventeen different regiments, in each caso receiving & 
new outfit. The same plan is adopted in the Militia, 
and, owing to the varied dates of assembly in the 
different counties, some men manage to go through 


three 8, securing bounty and kit for . 
Putting aside theso ‘‘ professional deserters,"’ as they 
may be called, pure and simple dislike to the 


Service seems to be the most common cause of de- 
sertion: It is interesting to note the reasons pre, by 
deserters themselves for the extreme course which they 
have adopted. The chaplain of a London prison some- 
time made an attempt to find out the six 
hundred and sixteen men confined there for de- 
sertion, the causes which had induced them to abandon 
tho colours. Of this number, one hundred and 
sixty-one informed him that they had left the arm 
because they fervently hated the life which they foun 
themselves obliged to lead ; one hundred and fourteen 
_ confessed that drink had been the cause of their mis- 
behaviour; one ‘hundred that they bad deserted ‘to 
better themselves ;” seventy-two urged that they had 
allowed themselves to be influenced by the persuasions 
of bad companions; fifty-one had gone on the spree, 
had overstayed their leave, and had not been able to 
eee up courage to return to their iments through 
of the consequences of their indiscretion ; forty- 
eight had been so a or had 
found the treatment of the non-commissioned officers 
so hard, that they had been driven to seek a refuge in 
flight; forty-one absented themselves for somo 


they would, that rather 
soldiers, too, find that the colour 


nt’s picture of 
the joys of martial life was far too brightly painted. 
The rations do not at all come up to the standard 


they anticipated, and instead of having nothi 
ticular to do but walk about in a smart coat, 
that real work is required of them. That Beaune: 
ment with regard to the character of a soldier's life is 
the principal cause of desertion is pretty plainly shown 
by the fact that the great majority of desertions take 
P among those who have only been: with the colours 
or a short time. 


27. Where is the Beapest Chasm with Perpendicular 
Cliffe in the World 

About 100 years ago a Spanish priest visited Arizona, 
U.S.A., @ territory bordering on Mexico, and found the 
river banks of the Colorado so high that a rock risi 
out of the river, and in reality as lene as the Cath 
of Seville, looked when sten from the top of the cliffs 
no larger than a man’s hand. Nothing in the world, 
said this traveller, can be compared to the ravines of the 
Colorado, and to find formations worthy of being placed 
beside them we have to leave this planet altogether 
and turn to the clefts and fissures of the moon. jor 
Powell, who first successfully explored the Colorado in 
1869, calls the Grand Canon, which is the deepest of 
the gorges, ‘the most profound chasm known on the 
globe.” He adds that at no point for a distance of 
over 200 miles is it less than 4, feet deep. This isa 
little over three-quarters of a mile. But the sides are 
not perpendicular up to this height. The highest 
cliffs in the Canon that are perpendicular from 
the water's edge rise on each side to a 
height of 8,000 feet, or more than eight times 
that of St. Paul's Cathedral. Above this height 
the walls recede as ¢hey rise, consisting of a series of 

recipices, each a little farther back than the one 
below. At one point the sides are over a mile in 
height, reaching an elevation above tho river of 6,288 
feet; but there the gorge is several mi across, 
whereas the perpendicular cliffs above mentioned are 
not more than a few hundred feet apart. The gorges 
have been gradually formed by the waters of the 
Colorado River, which rises in the Rocky Mountains. 
It has eaten its way down through limestone and 

ite in a most extraordinary manner, leaving walls 

standing on each side. Looking up from the river the 
sky appears in many places as a mere streak of blue. 
Often clouds fill the top of the gorge, and then, to any- 
one on the river below, the chasm has the appearance 
of being roofed in. Lieutenant Ives; who partially 
explored the river, which is very dangerous and quite 
unnavigable at many points, says that no description 
can possibly give any idea of the majestic grandeur of 
this waterway. 


28, What is the Value of the Milk Yielded in this Country 
Every Year? 


The value of the milk yield of this ey has 
increased considerably since 1880, when Sir James 
Caird computed it at £26,000,000. Much of the land 
which fell out of cultivation during the bad seasons 
from 1875, onwards, has been very profitably converted 
to grazing purposes, with the result that our milk 
supply has greatly increased in quantity and (this is 

icularly the case in the neighbourhood of London) 
improved in quality. According to the latest return 


there are in round numbers, 10,250,000 cattle in the. 


United Kingdom, of which about 40 per cent., or say, 
4,000,000 are milch cows. The yield from these anim: 

varies considerably on account of breed and different 
conditions of keeping and feeding, both in the quantity 
of milk, and the percentage of butter and cheese form- 
ing constituents which it contains, as well as in the 
duration of the milk-giving period. Striking an all 
round average of twenty Amped per day per animal for 
six months in the year, would give us 450 gallons, 


29. Why do Hailstorms almost Invariably Occur in the 
Daytime ? ; 

Hailstorms occur usually in the summer and the 
afternoon, because the meteorological conditions are 
then most favourable—namely, great heat upon the 
surface of the ground, which diminishes rapidly with 
increase of elevation, and which is accompanied by a 
considerable evaporation from the clouds under the 
action of the sun. As, however, the mere collision of 
a very cold upper wind with a very warm wind at thu 
game altitude may produce hail, it occasionally falls in 
winter and at nahi ; but this is rare. In other words, 
the clouds, being charged by day with vapour to 
saturation point, favour the formation of hail by sudden 
electrical or atmospheric changes. In the gradual 
cooling of night the clouds would expend themselves in 
rain. Observations of meteorologists have shown that 
80 per cent. of all hailstorms occur during the day. It 
is a curious fact that, though hail is so much moro 
frequent by day than by night, the heaviest fall of it 
that has taken place within recent years occurred 
during the night of August 7, 1879. It was limitcd 
to an area of about fourjeen square miles in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond, Surrey, and inflicted «au 
enormous amount of damage. The stones were so 
large that they entirely destroyed the of many 
greenhouses, indeed the loss in broken alone was 
estimated to amount to £30,000! -j 


30. Can a Person Taste, Feel, Hear, and Smell Better 
with the Eyes Shut than Open? 


People often sup that if one sense is resting the 
others are more active; but, as a matter of fact, this is 
not the case. In instances where it seems to be so, a 
little thought will usually show that the cause of the 
apparent improvement in some one sense is traceable to 
reasons apart from tho resting of other senses. For 
example, many think that they can hear better at night, 
because in the dark the eyes are not exercised at all. 
The real reason has nothing to do with the eyes, but 
lies in the fact that at night avery te is so much 
more quiet than in the daytime. The senses of touch, 
taste, and hearing undoubtedly depend to a great 
extent upon that of sight. Experience has shown that 
if a person is made to taste a number of different 
substances in rapid succession with the eyes shut, le 
very soon loses the power of discriminating between 
them, and will be quite unable to say whether a liquid 
that he sips is beer, wine, or water. In the same w1y, 
if the two first fingers are crossed, the eyes are shut, 
and some small round substance is picked up between 
the crossed fingers, the sense of touch tells the experi- 
menter that he is holding two articles when really 
there is only one. Elaborate experiments regarding 
the distance at which the tick of a watch can be heard, 
have proved undeniably that the sense of hearing is 
‘more acute when assisted by sight than when left to 
itself. With regard to the sense of smell, the evidence 
is not quite 60 positive, but it seems certain that even 
if we do not smell lesg acutely with the eyes shut, at all 
events closing them does not in any way assist this 
sense. The sight has been justly termed “the mother 
sense,” for the others depend far more upon it than 
upon one another. Connection can be proved to exist 
between all the senses, but ‘the evidence which shows 
this to be so would oy ape amore space for its proper 
setting forth than can be spared here. 


; CONDITIONS. 


We Dal ee ee replies to any of the 
questions asked here from readers who have the know 

und ability to answer them. We shall print the best reply 
to cach question, and shall pay for all printed at the 
vate of two guineas a column, or about fivepence a line, 
Zhe same reader may send replies to any number of queries. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘ Replies,” in the top left- 
hand corner, and answers to the questions in any tssue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the ednesday 
fo their publication. Payment will only be made 
for replies published. Authorities on which replies ure 
based must be given. Hulf a crown will be puid for every 


question received which is considered worthy of publication. . 


QUESTIONS. 


61. Do animals weep ? 
62, Which country has the severest penal code ? 


58. How many foreigners are there in the British 


Army ? 


54. By what date, at the present rate of progress, 


will the whole world have become civilised ? 
&5. Aro the cars necessary for hearing ? 


66. Which creature is capable of making the greatest 
noise ? 

57. How many men's work does the steam power of 
the world represent ? 

58. Is the stature of the human race increasing or 
decreasing ? . 

69. For how many people would the wool of the 
sheep bred annually in this country provide ‘clothes ? 

60. What weight of tobacco willa moderate smoker, 
who begins to smoke at eighteen, and lives to bo 


seventy-five, consumo ? 
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HOW TO TREAT : DISHONEST 
* TRADESMEN. 


A young gentleman bought a 
silk umbrella an conbestia dealer indefinitely 
characterised as O——. The next day was rainy, the 
umbrella was put into use, but the silk tore in six 
places during the first hour of its contact with the 
rain. The r went straight to the shop, 
exhibited the ruined article, and demanded a sound 

o in ite 
cs silk umbrellas, however, were made to sell, 
not to endure use; the dealer smiled politely, and 
observed that purchasers ought to be cared when they 
made their selection. The yo man took home his 
umbrella, painted round it the fo Ader inscription in 
big letters, ‘This is how an umbrella looks to-day 
which was bought at C——’‘s shop yesterday,” and 
hired @ commissionaire to walk to and fro before 
(C—'s with the opened umbrella for the whole day. 

This unusual fotm of advertisement naturally 
irritated C=—=, and could not have been without a 
deterring influence upon possible customers. C—— 
sent for the police, and asked them to arrest the bearer 
of the umbrella, but they declared that they could see 
uo legal crime, and declined to take him up. 

Early the next morning, the imperturbable umbrella- 
carrier appeared again, and he kept sentinel in this 
manner in the front of C——'s shop for nearly a week. 
At the end of this period the shopkeeper saw that he 
must give way, and, calling the man, asked him to go 
to his Sporty and say that everything should be 
settled according to his wishes. When the bold 
inventor of the stratagem entered the shop, the dealer 
offered him a sound silk umbrella in exchange for the 
sickly one. The r agreed to accept it, but 
added the farther demand that the dealer should pay 
the commissionaire a week’s wages, to which suggestion 
he was also bound to assent. 


————————— 
DEATHS FROM STRANGE CAUSES. 


Homer actually died of a broken heart from dis- 
appointment through not guessing a riddle, and 
Anacreon was choked with a grape stone. Sophocles, 
according to one tradition, died of joy at being victor 
in his last tragic contest, and Alexis, writes Plutarch, 
fell dead on the stage while they were crowning him 
with laurel. Coming down to later times the fate of 
the unfortunate Abbe Prévost, author of ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut’ and other novels, was peculiarly sad. In 
passing through the Forest of Chantilly he was seized 
with an apoplectic fit, and carried by some woodcutters 
to the village surgeon as dead. He proceeded to open 
the body, when the wretched man was aroused to a 
consciousness of lis agonies and the horror of his situa- 
tion from which he shortly afterwards expired. Both 
in past and modern times a not uncommon cause of 
death has been excessive laughter. Margutte suc- 
cumbed to uncontrollable laughter provoked by the 
comical efforts of a monkey to accontre itself in a pair 
of boots. Pietro Aretina, a well-known Italian littera- 
teur of the Renaissance, was so tickled at a certain 
story, that leaning his chair back to laugh with greater 
freedom he slipped, and dashed out his braias on the 
marble floor. i 

Numerous striking instances of death from fright 
and fear have occurred at various times. Montaigne 
tells of & man who was pardoned upon the scaffold, 
mae found to have expired while waiting the 
stroke. 

Frederick I. of Prussia was sleeping one day in 
his armchair when his wife, Louisa of Mecklenburg, 
hopelesely mad, having escaped from her keepers, made 
her way to his private apartments, and, after wound- 
ing herself by breaking through a glass door, appeared 
before her husband. The King, from whom her malady 
had been kept secret, was so horrified at her aspect that 
he he saw before him the “ White Lady,” 
Whose apparition has invariably been supposed to 
announce the death of a prince of the house of 
Brandenburg. At that moment he was seized with a 
Violent fever, of which he died. 

Read Shenstone died as eccentrically as he 
he + appears that “he had quarrelled with his 
i tee et ing into a fit of aa he ag 
ina back- 3 result was 

a fever which careled him aff” = i 
anemone in the most robust state of health have 
ed from the expectation of dying. The abbess of a 
the Princess consees of Cleves, and 
Archbishop of Rheims, hoaxed 
oi of the nuns by niglit, and exhorted’ her as a person 
Who was about to die. While in the act of their cruel 


“ eartless scheme they whi to each other, 

actoai aes departing.” Hat totheie antoatahwentahe 

ore ue is related of a condemned man who was handed 

of the fmoengereaeh physicians, ians, who, to try the effects 

tent Dleeding.  Witho, File ata 
ding. ithout the of a 

* his lth ain witha bien woes the: mental 


Papremnca, and when the veil was raised he had ceased to 
ve. 
Goldsmith fell a victim to the foolish praatice of 


Pececeibing for himself. Nicholas Breakspeare, the only 
nglishman who ever attained the eminence of the Papal 
throne, was choked by a fly. Many strange instances are 
recorded of death having accelerated by a strong 

resentiment. Hogarth, for example, when asked one 

y the nature of his next design, replied, ‘‘ The end of 
all things.” “In that case,” replied one of his friands, 
‘* there will be an end of the painter." ‘There will,” 
he said. The next day he commenced his concluding 
work with the greatest diligence, and after giving it the 
last touch, broke his pallette in pieces and said, “I 
have finished.” Within a few months he died. 

A number of learned and famous men have died fram 
excessive grief. To quote one pathetic instance, we are 
told how Guidi, surnamed the Italian Pindar, while on 
his journey to present Pope Clement XI. with the 
beautifally illuminated copies of the six Homilies of the 
Pontiff, which he had turned into verse, discovered a 
typographical error, which caused him such grief that 
he was seized with apoplexy and expired some hours 
afterwards. The death of Sir John Suckling was almost 
unparalleled, having been produced by a penknife in his 
boots. He had been robbed by his valet, who fled, and 
knowing that his master would pnrsne him as soon as 
the theft was discovered, he stnck the blade of a pen- 
knife in his boot. Suckling, perceiving that he had 
been robbed, acted as the villain anticipated, and 
plunging his foot into the boot, ran the knife into the 

lesh, and died of the consequences, 


jp — 
THE EMPEROR OF CHINA AT HOME. 


THE young Emperor of China can scarcely be said to 
have attained happiness with his exalted position. 
The Queen Regent, an ambitious and arbitrary woman, 
had succeeded in making the life of her nephew even 
more cut-and-dried than that of most sovereigns, and 
one can scarcely wonder that Kwang-Su is subject to 
fits of passion, during which he declares that he will 
not be an emperor, but will escape from Pekin, if 
necessary, and work in the fields. 

His studies consume about nine hours a day, and at 
one time it was his constant pleasantry to beg his 
tutors to allow him a sight of their watches. No sooner 
were the articles produced than Kwang-Su dashed 
them upon the ground, and stamped on them, arguing 
that the tutors would not know next day at what time 
to come. 

The Emperor is never alone, there is always a retinue 
following the Royal prisoner to remind him what to do ; 
to tell him, for example, at four o'clock, when he is enjoy- 
ing his favourite pastime of fishing, that at 4.15 he 
must take a walk, or go hunting. 

The Emperor knows very little about the state of 
his capital, for when he is taken to drive enormous 
sums of money are spent in advance to prepare the 
city for his eyes. The streets are cleaned, rich silk 
and tapestries are hung upon the house-walls, and 
every offensive object is carefully removed to a distance. 

Enropean residents are warned to remain within 
doors, as it is a point of Chinese custom that no man, 
European or native, may look upon the face of this 
august sovereign, The doors and windows of all the 
houses are accordingly closed, and the Royal retinno 
moves slowly along through the deserted streets. 


——E——— 


Gap summer is here with its usual romances, its 
boatings and beer, its gay parties and dances; the roses 
smell sweet and the groceries cheesy; the ladies look 
neat and the butter spreads easy. 


—— 


Brousutey: “ It’s awfully annoying, Mary. Just as I 
am getting in the last touches on the canvas the 
maetahed cat ‘has to have a fit.” 

Mrs. B.: ‘“ Perhaps she caught a 


picture, dear.” 
——<—fo—_—_ 


A Cror.—An old Londoner was some years ago & 
visitor in Oxfordshire at a time of terrible drought, 
when the gravest agricultural distress was imminent. 
At length the welcome rain came—a regular delugo of 
it—on market-day too. He had been all that day 
talking with farmers, and dining with farmers, and 
wining with farmers, and whiskying with farmers, till 
he outfarmed any farmer of them all in his joy at the 
weather. Almost fiercely he refused the loan of an 
umbrella to shelter him in his transit from the White 
Horse, where the last drink had been taken, to the Red 
Lion, where his trap was put up. While going over 
this course he caught sight of a man crouching in a 
doorway. ae : 

‘“Wh’ar’ you doing there ?” thundered the citizen ina 
voice of authority. 

“ Trying to keep outof therain. Whatd'you suppose?” 
answered the man. 

“What?” shouted the Threadneedle citizen, “have 
you 80 little patriotism ? Don't you know this rain 1s 
worth a thousand eas a second to the country? 
Come out and let it beat upon you, as I do. Come 
out and try and grow above yourself. Come out and be 
@ crop.” . 


glimpse of the 


A HELPING HAND TO THOSH 
OUT OF WORK: 


The most deserving of men and women at times 
Jind themselves in straits, owing to circumstances 
over which they have no control. Bad times and 
slackness of trade often compel employers to dis- 
charge those whom they would be glad to keep in 
their service if they could. Illness may necessitate 
resignation. A thousand things may happen to 
stop for a time the earning powers of conscientious 
and capable bread-winners, be they clerks, ware- 
housemen, mechanics, labourers, or other workers. 

At such times a little assistance, sufficient to 
enable those who are so unfortunate as to fiiul them- 
selves out of employment, is of the wtinost value, 
and we propose to set aside 


FIVE POUNDS A WEEE, FOR THE NEXT SIX 
MONTHS CERTAIN, 


towards granting it to deserving cases. 

In each number of the paper a Coupon, simiiar to 
the one at the foot of this notice, will appear. On or 
before the last Mondays in September, October, 
November, December, January, and February we 
are prepared to receive Coupons on behaif of those 
whose position renders them glad of a Ilelping 
Hand, 

To the five persons on whose behalf the most 
Coupons reach us, One Pound a Weck will be 
granted for the following four weeks. At the ex- 
piration of this time it is hoped that the affairs of 
the five recipients will have assumed a brighter 
aspect, and the five grants of a Pound a Week eaci 
wl pass on to those five persons whose names appear 
on the greatest number of Coupons received during 
the succeeding month. 

Coupons received may bear any date after that of 
August 23rd. Any number of Coupons from the same 
issue may be filled in by the same person. Coupons 
that arrive at these offices after the first Monday in 
each month will be placed in the following month's 
competition. 

If senders please they may forward Coupons at 
any time during a month, though, of course, there 
will be a better chance of success sf they wait until its 
close. All Coupons on behalf of one individual 
must be sent in one envelope or package. Each 
month's etition will be separate, and unsuc- 
cessful batches of Coupons will be destroyed. 

With each batch of Coupons there must be a 
letter from a clergyman or minister, or the lasi 
employer of the applicant, stating that the case is a 
genuine one. Full inquiries will be made before 
the awards are Ytlecided, for these sums are intended 
ae deserving persons and not to support the 

é. 

The same person may send any number of 
Coupons. In the event of any dispute the decision of 
the Editor of ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly" will be final. 

A postal order for twenty shillings will he for- 
warded to each successful applicant on the Friday 
after the last Monday in ich, month, and on the 
three succeeding Fridays. Anybody who chooses 
may now commence to collect copies of the paper 
with a view to utilising their Coupons for himself 
or someone else at a future date. 

No grant will be made to a person whose income 
has been more than three pounds a week. We con- 
sider that in such cases money should have been put 
aside for a rainy day. 

If our readers show that they appreciate this 
attempt to alleviate the temporary distress of honest 
workers, the scheme will be continued beyond the 
first siz months, and its scope will be enlarged. 

Envelopes or packages containing Coupons must 
be addressed to the Editor, * Pearson's Weekly,” 
Temple Chambers, London E.C. In the left-hand 
top corner of each envelope or package the number 
of Coupons that it contains must be stated. 


HELPING HAND COUPON. 
August 30, 1890. 


To ssssasusvessdsesenoraicsesascsasossevmreceiounstrsesoees 


Ofiscnasessarcsesscacorcsresthereetetsceteeeineiees 


hereby declare that I should like a pound a week 
£0 D6 Granted 10 sersecccsorvers scsssrsscccscecese 


Ofiscsaccecsscercscs aeteesventsns essbanieate seaiees sone oeisente 


CCC re eee scc ces serreseeernsreeceesee ses eeseesere tee 


Unmutiluted Coupons only wiil count. 


= 


OUR READERS’ LETTER-BOX. 


WHY DO WOMEN USE SMALLER UMBRELLAS 
THAN MEN ? 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Deak Sra,—I wonder if it is possible to persuade the 
members of the fair sex that they make a great mistake 
in attempting to shield themselves from rain with small 
umbrellas? The average man's umbrella gives at least 
half as much protection again as that used by his wife 
or sister, and yet the advantage ought to all the 
other way. 

A man's clothes fit him closely. A woman is sur- 
rounded by flowing skirts, which are absolutely unpro- 
tected by the tiny umbrella that their wearer spreads 
when caught in a shower of rain. If she used an 
umbrella of sensible size, she could keep her draperies 
comparatively dry, and might avoid chills and rheu- 
matiem brought on by wearing soaked skirts. 

I think it can hardly be objected that an umbrella of 
= size that rendered it of real use would be too largo 
for a lady, for there would not be the least occasion to 
carry one even ay pecscnitg the length of the 
exaggerated parasols that were to be seen every- 
where not long ago. The ordinary man's umbrella is 
none too large, and sensible women should see that 
theirs are at all events as protective as those carried by 
members of the other sex. 

Their present action reminds one of the familiar 
illustration of the ostrich, which when its head is bidden 
imagines that it is concealed entirely, for the 
umbrellas used by women certainly protect nothing but 
their heads. 

I venture to say that many a life is lost solely from 
illness induced by wet skirts, and that if the innovation 
here recommended were to take place, the mortality 
from this cause would be materially dimivished..— 
Yours faithfully, Common Sense. 

Richmond. 


oa 


SHOULD MEN SHOOT? NO. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear S1n,—It seems to me that the writer of the 
recent letter on “ The Brutality of Pigeon-Shooting " 
has opened up 8 much wider question. I myself have 
been an eager sportsman in past years, and yet have 
now laid down my gun with a sigh as deep as that of 
Alexander when he thought his sword would find no 
more work to do. The question which has led to my 
renunciation of that -loved perfume, the smell of 
powder, is simply this: /s not nearly uli shooting, as prac- 
tised by the amateur sportsman, cruel ? Is it not engaged in, 
for the most part, simply to satisfy that pri desire 
for the destruction of life, which was present of 61d in the 
Roman amphitheatre, and still reigus in the heart of the 
average eahoolboy as he chases the moth, or kills the 
fly upon the window-pane? We may try to satisfy our 
consciences by saying that we eat the animals we kill, 
thongh the fact is that few sportsmen wholly confine 
their attention toedible game. But what appears to be 
in most cases a crushing answer to this argument lies 
in the fact that our motive for killing is not hunger, but 

leasure. 

Charlee Kingsley defended shooting on the following 
re He argued that there is such a vast difference 

tween the ificent haman organization and that 

the destruction of the latter is 
if it minister even a small benefit 

the former. He considered the death of a few 
go a small price to pay for the nerve stimulus, 

training in endurance and skill, and the physical 
exercise resulting from the sporteman’s pursuit of them. 
Not everyone agree with this view. But, in any 
case, the further question suggests itself whether we 
have not lost something still more valuable when we 
have grown callous to the sufferings of the bird with 
s broken wing, or can laugh at the terrified cry of the 
wounded as it wriggles down its burrow to die 
in prolonged ony, If these questions can be satisfac- 
vorily ees may take to the cartridge again, but 
vtherwise I must continue to sign myself 

Kingstown. A Sportsman No Mong. 

S eciinmmmnened: Saenemmmmemee! 


HOW THE BLIND SEE. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, 

Dear go Sean po ga alg epee S 
your , Bent to me here by m er, I was mu 
iol (ayn article, “ Curicaitioa of Blindness.” It 

me that a short time ago some interesting 
statements were made over here by Rev. Alpheus P. 
Meeker, a blind clergyman, as to the aids which the 
blind employ in getting through the world. In speakin 
to a congregation, he said he was always conscious 0 
their presence, and never felt that he was ing toa 
blank, empty . He even felt when he their 
attention and when he did not have it, and could easil: 
tell the different quarters from which the stolidity an 
frivolousness, as he termed them, came. He never used 


enc the occurrence of 
feromel hol 


letters, ag age noted le& either above or 
below a line. Eta wer te apie wodliion yisaing 
ef his sermons, . 
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In conducting the service at bis own church at New 
Vernon, New Jorsey, he used the raised-text Bible. 
Dir. Meeker spoke of soany daily annoyances which 


“'Pake such a simple thing as telling what time of day 
it is," he said, drawing out his watch. He passed his 
fingers over the dial-face, which was studded at every 
hour-mark with a small rivet. Twelve o'clock was, of 
course, just under the stem; then by feeling the ends 
of the hands and counting the dial studs the hour was 
obtained. 

Currency he found Roupying especially in dis- 
tinguishing bills. This he did by asking someone their 
value, and keeping them in certain places in his 
book. It was a tax on the honesty of mankind, but he 
had never been imposed upon but once. He judged 
largely of the people he met by their hands, the manner 
in which they shook hands with him, and the tones of 
their voices. By the diction and expressions used in 
conversation, he could form an accurate idea of 
character. : 

He then spoke of the manner in which the blind man 
conceived mental pictures of new objects, and com- 
plained that very few people with eyes observed form 
accurately. “I have never seen the Statue of Liberty,” 
he said, in illustrating this, and as I think of itI 
imagine a brilliant flame, sheaf-shaped, held aloft by a 
massive woman, the flame being the chief impression.” 
In trying to picture to himself new objects, he did so 
by the process of relative association with some similar 
object he had seen when he possessed eyesight. His 
desire for knowing thecolonr of things was undiminished, 
and he retained an active mental pieture of all the pris- 
matic colours. 

When asked how he kept the directions and localities 
when entering a new place, he said that he did so by 
fixing in his mind, by 8 peculiar process which was in- 
describable, the different points of the compass, 
and, to prove it, he pointed across to the church. 
“ There, I think the church is over there.” It was, and 
he had walked some distance from it, and had turned 
several times. In talking to a person, he thought that 
the blind man’s face sed a sense which told him 
in an unconscious way many little things about the one 
with whom he was conversing—such as character and 
individuality—which enabled the blind man to form 
his idea of the person at once, as others do by a single 
look. 

Another thing which it seems hard for the blind man 
to do is to tell what kind of a day itis. “Oh,” said the 
blind clergyman, “that is easy for me. I don’t know 
how I know it, but I never make a mistake. To-day is 
bright and sunshiny, and I know the water is s wbng 
off there,” pointing to the bay, ‘just as well as you 
do.""—Faithfully yours, Joun P, Peexrs, 

Brooklyn, U.S.A. 

oe ie 
SHOULD LAWYERS CONSULT THEIR OON- 
SCIENCES IN DEFENDING PRISONERS ? 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear S1r,—I beg to contribute to this question, as 
an answer, the following account of a celebrated case :— 

On Tuesday night, the 65th of May, 1840, Lord 
William Russell was murdered in his , at his house, 
Norfolk Street, Park Lane, London. The inquest was 
held on the 7th, and the coroner's jury returned a 
verdict of ‘wilful murder i somp person or 

rsons unknown.” On the night of Sunday, the 10th, 

ve days after the murder, several pieces of jewellery 
having been found in the house which suspicion pointed 
to Courvoisier (a young Swiss, valet to Lord Russell) 
having placed there, he was arrested and taken to gaol. 

His trial commenced on Thursday, the 18th of June. 
The counsel for the prisoner were Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Clarkson. On the morning of the second day of the 
trial, Courvoisier was identified among a number of 
prisoners in the prison yard, as the person who had left 
a parcel containing valuables at. a place of entertain- 
ment in Leicester Place, Leicester Square, a few days 
before the murder. Courvoisier was seized with panic, 
the immediate effect of which was the confession of his 
guilt to his counsel, at the bar of the Court, coupled 
with an expression of his desire to be, navertliatons, 
defended to the utmost. Mr. Phillips, who declares 
that “ up to that morning he and Mr. Clarkson believed 
most firmly in the prisoner's innocence,” (and his state- 
ment is confirmed by Mr. Clarkson,) has given a brief but 
praphis account of the effect of this communication. 

stood, as well he might, aghast, and on recovering 
from the shock, said, “Of course, then, you are goin 
to plead guilty?" ‘No, sir, I expect you to defend 
me to the utmost,” on which Mr, Phillip, and Mr. 
Clarkson ‘returned to their seats. ‘My position,” 
says Mr. Phillips, with truth, “ tid moment, 
was, I believe, without a parallel in the annals of the 
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It was the influence of his sealong and able ©). 
league, Mr. Clarkson, which saved him from commit. 
ting this grevious error, and overcame his determinat i: 
by suggesting that they should take the opinion of 11... 
eminent judge, Mr. Baron Parke, who sat during the trial 
beside the Chief J ustioe(Tindal),but did notsharein tryin. 
thecase. Mr. Baron Parke ‘‘ requested to know distincily 
whether the prisoner insisted on may defending him’; 
and, on hearing that he did, said: “I was bound 
to do so, and to use all fair argument arising 1» 
the evidence." How promptly, justly, and felicitously 
was here laid down the true rule of advocacy 
applicable to the awful situation, for awful it was, 
in which Mr. Phillips was placed, through no fault 
of his own! “It was not till after eight hours of my 
public exertions before the jury that the prisoner con. 
fessed his guilt to me, and to have abandoned him thin 
would have been virtually surrendering him to death.” 
That in this he was right no one whose opinion is wort! 


having will deny. ‘I therefore retained the bricf,” 
continues Mr. illips; ‘‘and I contend for it that 
every ar, t I used was ‘a fair commentary on tlic 


ae though, undoubtedly, as strong as I conil 
make tt." 

The substance of the above I quote from an essiy 
on “The Mystery of Murder and its Defence,” by Mr. 
Samuel Warren (author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year"), 
in his ‘‘ Miscellanies.” 

So here we have the opinion of an eminent jud-, 
Mr. Baron Parke; of Mr. Warren, himself an alle 
lawyer; lastly, we have the action Mr. Phillips and his 
colleague, Mr, Clarkson, took on this case. 

Yours truly, A. J.T. 

Leeds. : 
a 
“THE INCREASE OF SHORT SIGHT." 

To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Srr,—Permit me to give parents of short. 
sighted children warning of a state of affairs which is 
not alluded to by the writer of the interesting article 
under this title. Short sight in itself is quite bai 
enough, but it is apt to induce a far more serious cou. 
aeriged viz., curvature of the spine. It is an undoubtel 
act that a very large proportion of cases of this mo 
serious disease have been induced by stooping over 
books at school, and unless shortsighted children ors 
provided with proper spectacles they will naturally 
stoop over their books in preference to holding them u» 
to their eyes. In fact when they are writing they 
must stoop, unless they wear suitable glasses. So apart 
from the fact that glasses should be used for the salic 
of the eyes themselves it will be seen that if their uso 
is neglected something more serious will very likely 
occur than damage to the eyesight. 

It is extraordinary how little people know or troub!o 
themselves to find out about the eyes. It is always 
taken for granted that achild’s eyes are all rigii. 
Almost any father would know if his child were in ti: 
habit of walking too far or ing too heavy a weight, 
Wee has not the slightest idea whether he is overstrainin:; 

8 eyes. 7 

For the organs of living beings there is no restin:: 
place; they must either advance or deteriorate, au! 
when an organ is neglected deterioration is bound to be 
the result. Short sight has come into existence within 
historic times, and its prevalence is within liviu: 
memory. 

If parents would test the eyes of their children with 


a view to sponciaining ‘iwthet they are of normal 
strength, and provide with glasses if they 
are not, short sight would be far less uent than it is. 
If a child cannot read your paper comfortably at 4 
distance of 12 inches, there is something radically wron:: 
with its eyes, and an ocalist should be consulted at 
once. - 

The small type which is so often used for school 
books no doubt is, to a great extent, responsible for the 
ae of aol sight. a lesson books for pee 
children should be printed in large type, and the letters 
should be as plain as possible. 

It has always seemed to me that it would be ver’ 
advisable for sight competitions to come into vogue. Ji 
children realised that they could. obtain credit for 
being able to discern objects at a ter distance than 
others, they would soon get into the way of practisin: 
their eyes at distant objects, and this could not fail to 


have a effect upon their ¢.—Yours 
sincerely, ““ J. 
Bolton. 
=e foe 
For all letters published we shall he vate of 


pay att 
two guineas a column or shows oa fe Bag. Be 
letters should, therefore, enclose name and address. /t 
must please be understood that ws do not identify ourselrr' 
with opinions advanced on this page. They are those of 
the wretere of the letters; we merely exerciss supervision 
over the goneral nature of the correspondence, 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN 76 
DAYS. 
An Ampgioaw Lapy's WonpERFUL Jounngy, 
VI. 


. . » We are in the train going to Tokio. We 
have lingered too long in the enchanted wardrobes, 
Madge and I, and are in disgrace with the others for 
our tardiness, which has nearly lost them the train, 
. . . + but the world is too much to our liking to- 
day for even this to depress us, and we feel that the 
gentleman from Germany is secretly on our sidg. It is 
a funny train, as absurdly toy-like and doll-housey as 
is everything else in this country; and our destinies 
are committed to-day into the hands of a sweet-man- 
nered gentleman, in a grey kimono and an American 
hat, who is to guide us amid the beauties of his coun- 
try's capital. . Delicious little pictures run past 
our car windows, astonishing us with the sudden revela- 
tion of what nonsense the Occident has talked about 
the conventionality of Japanese art, when, in truth, it 
is the most ag gag fidelity to the nature the artist 
bas seen about him. The world the Japanese artist 
has painted has been the world just as it exists in his 
own country, and, moreover, he has in his art caught 
and expressed with perfect and subtle veracity its 
snoeehere of gay grotesqucrie—of delicate fantasti- 
cality ; its crisp and fragile fairy likeness—the soul of 
things about him that has so far escaped the brush of 
every foreign artist endeavouring to portray the out- 
ward forms of things Japanese. . . . 

The charm of all we see from our car—-the Tokaido 
(the great imperial highway that intersects the whole 
empire), the queer little farmhouses and railway 
stations, and even the water-soaked paddy-fields, reaped 
of their rice, lies in the exquisite, faultless cleanliness 
and propriety of it all. Nothing is out of! place, nothing 
requires allowance and forgivencss . . allis beau- 
tifully posed and arranged as if sitting to have itself 
instantaneously LAs al ; and the other lady, re- 
cognising this attitude of expectancy, the click of 
her camera is heard inthe land. . . . 

Arrived at Tokio, we go to the residence of the 
American Minister, who is very agreeably housed, and 
where we find, as in all private dwellings throughout 
the East, a most astonishing profusion of flowery 
plants blooming and burgeoning in every corner of the 
mansion. We tell the American girl with the camera 
and small feet good-bye, for she is remaining here as a 


guest, and see the minister's carriage drive up, accom- | 


panied with two out-runners in gorgeous native liveries 
of orange and blue. These out-runners accompany all 
folk of importance in Japan, and keep pace with the 
horses without fatigue. A fine picturesque bit of 
medieval swagger they make. 

We take our tiffin in a little latticed glovebox of a 
Japanese teahouse, the polished daintiness of whose 
interior will not permit of our wearing our shoes; and 
an odd-looking spectacle they makc—these American 
shoes, standing in a row just inside the entrance, while 
we tiptoe awkwardly and shamefacedly in our stocking 
feet on the stairs. A mild diffused light through the 
paper panes illuminates our tiny upper chamber, whose 
only furnishings are sweet-smelling mattings, a kaka- 
mona hanging on the wall, and a tall jar full of red- 
berried branches in the corner. Weare scrved by a 
moonfaced little maid in a flowered gown, who bows at 
each entry and draws in her breath to signify what a 
privilege it is to breathe the same air with us. . . . 
8 custom of national courtesy so thorough and far-reach- 
ing that even the domestic animals are civilly addressed 
as Mr. Cat and Mr. Dog. . . . She brings us 
braziers to warm our fingers and wadded rugs to sit 
upon—tailorwise—and serves us delicious tea, sugar- 
less and straw-coloured, in tiny cups without handles, 
mall porcelain bottles of steaming saki, and bowls of 
rice across which are laid crisp, freshly broiled eels—a 
oa dish that we eat with polished black chop- 

icks. 

+ « . The 'rickishas race away with us quite to the 
other side of town—past great forts and fosses, past the 
Mikado's and gardens, to the famous temples at 
Shiba. road is smooth and broad and over- 
shadowed by pines. A superb gilded and lacquered 
gateway admits us to the temple grounds, and here the 
guide goesin search of a shaven-headed priest, who 
will show us his treasures. Immediately before us 
stands a lovely red temple, rich with ae and carvings 
and lacquered figures, and a marble-paved veranda 
polished an onyx, but we cannot wait to examine it. 

© goto the left and climb the hill by stone steps 
strewn with crimson petals of the camellia blossoms. 
+ « « Atthe end a an avenue of tall grey stone 
lanterns—where lights shine during the great religious 

e tomb of Ieymitsu, the son of 

¢ shogun who usurped supreme authority 
the Mikado to the position of a primate. 
But the little finger of Ieymiteu was thicker than his 
father's loins. He consolidated the feudal system, and 
chivalry under his rule achieved its noblest develop- 
ment; Japanese arms were feared and respected abroad 
and at home; and under the sun of his kingly favour 
Japanese art blossomed into its supreme, consummate 
flower. To-day the curios of his period are worth their 
¢ in gold, and all the knightly traditions of the 


land cluster about his name and reign. 


Laying down a life of power, he yearned for an im- 
mortality of beauty, and to be splendid and impressive 
even in death, and ing this spot he spent millions 
in glorifying his last resting-place. He had a nice 
taste in tombs, had this splendid old Japanese. The 
hill is clothed in pines through which the light winds 
8° softly sighing. The westering sun shines slant- 
Rene along the arcades, and makes golden 
shadows across the path we have como. ‘The 
mild moving air has stolen red blossoms from the 
glossy-leaved camellia-trees and shed them upon the 
hoary grey lanterns and mossy stairs. Never 
monarch slept among sweeter verdure, space, and calm. 
- . . The tomb, as have all these shrines and 
temples, has walls of a deep rich red, whose clear 
colour three centuries has not dimmed. . Above 
is a broad frieze of gorgeous carving—dragons, birds, 
lotus, and chrysanthemums tangled in fantastic intrica- 
cies, and all uered and gilded with such honest 
pains that Time's teeth cannot guaw through the 
colour or his breath tarnish the gold. Above the frieze 
leans the green and gray tiled roof, with its fretted 
ridges and airy, upturned gables, of a fine lightness and 
unmatched grace of outline. The interior is 
octagon-sided and mosaic-paved, and up from the 
centre, where the great shogun lies, curls the cup of a 
giant stone lotus, whose calyx is the jewelled shrine, 
springing to the roof which rests on a ring of polished 
columns, and each of these in turn on a base of lotus- 
leaves. Everywhere, from pavement, shrine, and wall, 
shines the shogun's golden crest of three lotus-leaves 
meeting at the stems. - . Space does uot avail 
to tell of the splendours of this tomb. . . . the 
lating of gold and silver bronze, tle myriad-tinted 
locus hard and polished as gems; the untarnished 
gilding, the inlaying of precious stones, and, iost 
wonderful of all, the grace and gorgeousness of the 
myriad delicate fantasies wrought out by art to soothe 
the king's last sleep. 

“Et ego in Arcadia—I too have been in Fairyland |" 
I cry to the lay-brother as we stroll away inthe mild 
sunshine and down the flower-strewn stairway. He 
had warned me of the exceeding great loveliness of the 
place, and, having seen it, I am fain to declare that I 
forgive fate in advance for any future trick, because of 
this one day of anmarred delight. 

We race across the city again in our 'rickishas to the 

eat park of Uyeno, to see the sun go down behind 
fuji-yama. . . . tolook out across the city’s vast 
hive with its million or more of folk whose myriad lights 
begin to twinkle in the violet dusk. . . . We 
worship a moment before a gigantic, calm-lidded stone 
Buddha set on a little hill, amid a thicket of roses. 

Then the railroad again. . . a broad yellow 
moon shining on the ever-present Fuji-yama. . . . 
regretful farewells to the charming Americans and 
Lieutenant McDonald, and then the visit to fairyland 
isover. . . I must pags on in my swift course, 
and be ready for new sights and friends. 

Hong Kong vanishes in a haze of sunlight. I am 
desperately tired—worn out with delights. My head 
swims with a glorious confusion of tropic splendours, 
and there is no room or capacity in it for more impres- 
sions just now—I will go below. . . . 

It is a beautiful ship ; like a fine yacht in its spacious 
commodiousness. Here and there hang canary cages 
thrilling with song. Narcissus bulbs in bowls are aglow 
with fluttering white flowers, and everywhere are deep- 
coloured jars full of palms and ferns. The space 
assigned to me is a large pleasant white room, from 
which a great square lifts up outward on the water 
side, leaving me on intimate terms with a milky jade- 
tinted sea. Beneath this window is a broad divan, and 
here—-laved in tepid sea winds and soothed by rippling 
whispers against the ship's side—I sleep—the langour- 
ous voluptuous sleep of the tropics. . . . sink softly 
into that dim warm flood where one lies drenched, sub- 
merged in unconsciousness; a flood that ebbs slowly, 
legis bearing with it all fatigue and satiecty—and 
leaves me on the shores of life again in a pale lilac dusk 
glimmering with great stars. . . . 

Yea, verily, life is good in this magnificent equatorial 
world! Once more I am a great sponge, absorbing 
beauty and delight with every pore. Every day brings 
new marvels and new joys. I go to bed exhaustedly 
happy and wake up expectantly smiling. Everything 

leases and amuses me ; most of all, perhaps, the strong 

vitish atmosphere in which one finds one's self on 
board a P. and O. steamer. I am—with the exception 
of a charming little old lady from Boston, who, after 
two years of travel in the East, has suffered no diminu- 
tion of her for the Common and Phillips 
Brooks—the only woman on the passenger list; 80 the 
British e has a pronounced masculine flavour ; 
but despite even this limitation it is interesting. The 
men from captain to cook are fine creatures. Their 
physical vigour is superb—such muscles! such crisply 
curled hair! such clear ruddy skins, white teeth, and 
turquoise eyes! They are flat-backed and lean-loined ; 
they carry their huge shoulders with a lordly swagger ; 
a divine faith in themselves and in England; 

and they have such an astonishing collection of accents! 
No two of them k alike;-the burly-bearded 
iant three places off from me at table speaks with a 
Scotch drawl; the handsome, natty little fourth 
officer with the black eyes and shy red face who sits 
opposite in white duck from head to heel, has a bit of a 
orkshire burr on the tip of his tongue; the Ceylon tea 
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planter talks like a New Yorker, and there are fully 
a dozen variations more between his accent and that of 
tho tall young blonde, whose fashionable Eton and 
Oxford inflections leave one speechless with awe and 
admiration of their magnificent eccentricities. 

Even the menu is of daily interest, for here 1 become 
for the first time familiar with food upon which the 
folk of the English novels are fed. I learn to know and 
appreciate the Bath ban and the Scotch scone. I make 
the greatly-to-be-prized acquaintance of the English 
meat-pie, including Mr. Weller's favourite ‘weal and 
‘ammer"'; and I recognise touciing manifestations of 
British loyalty in the sweets christeped impartialiv 
with the appellations of royakty—Victoria jelly roll, 
Alexandra wafers, and Beatrice tarts. Waterloo pudding 
is one of our favourite desserts, and other British 
triumphs and glories adorn the bill of fare from time tc 
time. 

(To be continued.) 


Pee — ———_—__.- 
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DeEcEMBER and May wedded ioe and amoi the 

presents was a jewel case, ‘To yrandma, from tarry 

and Frank." The poor girl burst into tears. 
—_—_—f-—___ — 

WacEs are only fiveponce a day in China, and yet the 
country laundryman squints out of his three-curnered 
eyes at the club-footed celestial maiden, and she 
squints back, and—and they do manage to pay the 
parson and have roast rat three times a week somehow, 

—_——4-__- 

Notutne so helps a paper as the imparting of useful 
information. 

‘“‘ How shall I keep the flies out of the sugar bowl?” 


asks 8 co! ndent. 
‘Fill the sugar bowl with salt,” is our prompt reply. 
——~fo—_—__ 


Tre Untucky TrirTeen.—Mrs. Winks: ‘It's a 
perfect outrage, Mr. Winks. The idea of imvitine those 
gentlemen to dinner, when you knew the house was 
fullof company. Why, it will make thirteen at table!" 

Mr. Winks: “ Surely you are not superstitious abont 
hee Having thirteen at table won't worry me in the 
east.” 

Mrs. Winks: “ Well, it will when yon see what a 
small joint the butcher has sent.” 

———_ fo - ——_ 

Tue editor of a journal published in Antwerp seul n 
reporter to Brussels for the king’s speech, and with 
him a couple of carricr pigeons to take back the news 
speedily. At Brussels i gave the pigeons in charge 
to a waiter, and called for breakfast. He was kept 
waiting some time, but a delicate fricassee atoned 
for the delay. After breakfast he paid his bill, and 
called for his carrier pigeons. “ Pigeons,” exclaiined 
the waiter, ‘‘ why, you have eaten them!" 

—_—_———fo———_---- 
, “T near that your brother is given to somnamhn- 
ism ?"" 

“What's that ?' 

“ He walks in his sleep.” 

‘Well, that makes me smile. I fancy you do not 
know my brother. He is the laziest man in London. 
He wouldn't walk in his sleep, no matter how sound 
asleep he was. He is too lazy entirely. I might not 
be surprised to hear that he has ridden in an omnibus 
in his sleep ; but as for his walking, that is out of the 
question. He doesn't walk when he is wide awake if 
he can help it." 

a 

A Fire burned down some business premises in 
Sydney, and, amongst others, the shop of a man who 
was so well covered by insurance that the company 
disputed his claim. Amongst the stock alleged to be 
lost were teu thousand monrning hatbands. The 
counsel for the company cross-examined the sufferer 
by fixe about these hatbands. Wasn't it an extraordi- 
narily large number? What probability was there of 
deaths creating a demand in a single shop for ten 
thousand hatbands? Replied the witness, ‘I did not 
keep the hatbands for those who grieve for the death 
of their friends, but for those who go into mourning for 
the grease of their hats." He got his insurance money, 


AN ANXIETY oF THR Hoxtmars.—However necessary 
rest may be, work, in itrelf, has a fascination for most 
eople when they are accustomed to it; and no ona 
ikes to leave his affairs if there appears any chance of 
their suffering by his absence. And however excellent 
ae be the substitute a man leaver at his post, it is 
difficult for him to believe that another can exactly fill 
his place. A story is told ef am old Scotch sexton 
who had been famous throughout a long life for acting 
as a kind of master of ceremonies at the funerals of the 
parish. When his own end drew near, he was sorely 
troubled by the reflection that he could not preside 
over the srmangerionts of his own interment, but must 
entrust the to less experienced hands. With fail. 
ing breath he whisperet minute directions for the 
furnishing of the funeral feast, the marshalling of the 
mournful procession, the quantity of whisky to be dis. 
tributed among the attendants; but sank back at last 
with a despairing sigh. 
“T have telled ye all I can,” he groaned; ‘Dat there 
what's the use? I know ye'll do it all wrong without 
me to look after ye |” 
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ONE DAY’S FISHING. 


Ove morning, when Spring ‘was in her teens, 
A morn to a poet's wishing, 

All tinted in delicate pinks and greens, 
Miss Bessie and I went fishing. 

I in my rough and easy clothes, 
With my face at the sunshine’s mercy ; 

She with her hat tip; down to her nose, 
And her nose tap; vice versey. 

I with my rod, my reel, and my hooks, 
And a hamper luncheon recesses ; 

She with the bait of her comely looks, 
And tho net of her golden tresses. 

So we sat down the sunny dyke 
Where the Se attain, ; 

And I went fishing like quaint old Ike, 
While she set an artful trimmer, 

All the noon I lay in the light of her eyes, 
And dreamily watched and waited ; 

Tut the fish were cunning, and wonld not rise, 
And the baiter alone was baited. 

And when the time for departing came 
The bag was as flat as a flounder, 

Fut Bessic had neatly hooked her game, 
A jrinileed-onnt-sieriy pounder. 


ee 
WHO SETS THE MODE IN NAMES? 


Tar. inqniry is for the most part difficult to answer; 
lut in general cases the stream of fashion may be 
traced to Royalty. Among the twenty-five appellations 
fonnd to be the commonest in England, appeer all the 

‘names of past English sovereigns since the Conquest 
save two, Stephen and Richi ; and several other of 
these twenty-five designations probably had their rise 
from royal sources. But it must be conceded that 
some of these denominations, notably Mary, acquired 
their hold on popular usage apart from Royal consadera- 
tions. 

In our own days Albert was at one time the fashion 
throngh association with the Prince Consort, and 
Albert Edward became more recently a favourite com- 
bination; which, of course, had reference originaMy to 
the Prince of Wales. 

Victoria, although it has continuously appeared on 
the national mame lista to a moderate extent, cannot be 
said to have come into ‘ogee at ot time. ne | 
remarkable considering unparall popularity o! 

our present Sovereign. The name, however, does not 

lend itself kindly to the process of familiar abbrevia- 
tion, which ap to be so nmong English 
folk; and while Bertie is agreeable to almost every ear 

(and is, indeed, frequently regi in this shape), 

Vickie is felt to be awkward and unpleasing. the 

names of the other members of the Royal family, Maud 
and Beatrice may be mentioned as having most dis- 
tinctly become fashionable in their turns. 

Alfred and Arthur had obtained much tance 
before they were applied to the Queen’s sons, the former 
by continuous from Anglo-Saxon days down- 
wards, the latter as a hero-name, that of the Duke of 
We . But there can be no doubt that both have 
found increased favour through their association with 


a A eae 
more often than before. ee 
——_—-t=—___ 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 
ON EARTH. 


In addition to the tallest mountain in the world, 
India boasts of the most beautiful building, the finest 
echo, the tallest column, and the arch itn the 
world. Of course, the all-absorbing object of interi st to 
tourists is that marvellous building, the Taj Mahz\l, at 
Agra. 

The Taj is undeniably the greatest architectural 
wonder in the world to-day. In regard to colour :snd 
design the interior ranks in the world for purely 
decorative workmanship, while the perfect 
of the exterior can never be forgotten by the , 
nor the aérial grace of its domes, rising like marble 
bubbles into the clear sky. Of it Bayard Taylor said : 
“If there were nothing else in India, this alone would 
repay the journey. The distant view of this matchless 

ce satisfied mo that its fame is well deserved. 
pure, 80 gloriously perfect, did it appear, that I 
eloah feared to approach it lest the charm should be 
ro) ve 

The main quadrangle, 1,000 by 1,860 feet, is of red 
sandstone, fincly carved and trimmed with marble. 
Upon entering the quadrangle by the entrance from 
the epee ell court without, the visitor finds him- 
self ina ing garden laid out with trees, shrubs, 
_ flowers, fountains, etc., all in keeping with the memorial 

nature of the place. 

Looking down on avenues of dark, beautiful cyprosses, 
he sees that miracle of beauty, the Taj, with its 
pure, white walls, inlaid with every kind of orienttal 

m, and : its. ¢ marble dome towering to super ual 
Eeights: It upon a ‘marble platform 818 f st 


square, and about 20 feet high, which, in turn, rests up 9n 


So F 


—_— a" fe 
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end ofthe sandstone platform are 
works of art. . 


imto the present 
Taj. ‘was begun in 
1680, and continued for twenty-two years, during which 
time 20,000 labourers were constantly employed. Its 
cost, in our money, would be several millions. 

The following inscription, translated from the 
sarcophagus, in which the remains of Shah Jehan now 
repose, beside those of his beloved contain s 
deal of information, so that it is worth 
entirely :— 

“The magnificent tomb of the King, inhabitant of 
the two paradises, Riszan and Khuid, the most sublime 
sitter on the throne of Ileayn (the heaven), 
dweller in Ferdos (paradise), Shah Jeban 
to his remains—heaven is for him. 


building the Taj were the head master, Isa 
Muharmad, whose was 1,000 rupees a 
month; the illuminator, und Khan, an . 


tant of Jhiraz, also 1,000 a month. great 
workmen were employed from Turkey, Persia, Delhi, 
Cuttack, and the jab, who received salaries of from 
100 to 500 rupees a month (It must be remembered 
that was in a country where wages vary from three to 
six rupees a month.) 


as dag pita So ome ge gion, (ach hg) ecco 
the yellow from the banks of the Nerbudda. A square 
yard of the latter cost forty rupees. The tlack marble 
came from a place called Charkoh, and cost ninety 
rupees per square yard. The crystal came from China 
—570 ru per square yard. The jasper from 
Punjab. The cornelian from Bagdad. T uoise 
from Thibet. The agata from Yemen. The lapis- 
lazuli from Ceylon—1,156 rupees per Fas yard. C) 
cotal from Arabia and the Red Sea. The garnets from 
Bundelcund. The diamonds from Pannah, in Bundel- 
cund. The plum-pud stone from Paisilmere. The 
rock spar from the Nerbudda. The loadstone from 
Gwalior. The onyx from Persia. The chalcedony 
from Villais. The ameth from Persia. The 
sapphires from Lunka (Ceylon). And the red sand- 
stone, of which 114,000 cartloads were used, from 


Fettehpore Sikin. e ’ 
‘“‘ Many other stones were also used in the inla of 
the flowers, which have no name in our \. 


of them were received in lieu of tribute from different 
nations under the Emperor's rule, or were pre- 
sented by the different rajahs or nawabs, voluntarily 
or otherwise.” } 

The inscription serves also to give some idea of the 
extravagant literary style so common amo 2 
nations. It might seem that such an inscription is out 
of place on a tomb, but as it is in the native characters 
it never bothers tourists much. The immense amount 
of work involved in. bringing these materials ther 
can be It must be remembered 
that the Taj was built in days before railways. There 
has been some debate as to where the diamonds were. 


At present none are to be discovered. a, We have 
been inlaid in some of the flowers, and have poked 
out by Asiatic and European vandals at the different 
times when Agra has been “ taken.” 
eee 
“Do you for ,” asks @ lady in 
G ne We do. written on w! be pope th ih 
ahalfpennya pound. Most pa; do not pay for 
poetry, but we want to encourage genius in a sabelaz ial 
manner. 
omen Feeesccee 


Unctz Joun: “Well, Jimmy, have you enjoyed 
yourself to-day ?" : 

Jimmy: “ No, I haven't. I’ve had # miserable day." 

Uncle John: “ Miserable day! How’s that?" 

Jimmy : “ Aunt told me to eat all the dinner 
I wanted, and I couldn't.” 


eee 


wfficial. “Can you not someone to identify 
te 
ye That trouble is creed »" returned Jef- 
‘ferson ; ‘‘ you can surely m for it.” 
ot That fan't our was of doing ; I don’t know 
»” retorted the cashier 


ware said rendered mistake im le. The cashier 
had seen Rip Van Winkle, and cashed the cheque 
instayater. i 
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SOME PLEASURES AND PASTIMES 
OF ANTMALS. 


Doas, th not able to squander 
Mail epugl tout atone 


as an 
ere are 


the gambolling of gnats, 
those bright-coloured, two-winged flies we somctimes 
call drones. 

Even the patient ass, that beast of many wocs, is 
naturally light-hearted, ing his ordinary relaxation 
seldom goes beyond a roll @ dusty road when off 
duty ; but those who have kept and cared for one, know 
well, enough his loud, clear bray of recognition and joy 
at the t of those to whom he is attached; whilc 
an under-worked joyous donkey, fond of sport, has been 
even seen to indulge in hunti a oe @ farmyard, 
catching and holding them by the tails, until their 
squeals t the owner to the rescue. 

No boy out of school shows his sense of happiness 
or freedom more strongly than a horse or pony does 


his gallop. 
These neta orses than 
others, depending often upon the length of time tho 


daily merely trots off afew qsds. with a merry whinny, 
before beginning to nibble the fresh sweet grass. 

In their stable the amusements of horses too often 
take the form of wanton mischief, some such “ horso 
play ’’ as unhooking a stable jacket, and tearing it up, 
or biting holes in their own clothing, kicking their stall 
to bits, etc., while a very playful pony has been known 
to indulge in pulling the feathers out of pigeons’ 
tails. Talking of pigeons reminds me of the quantity 
of small talk, ip, or scandal indulged in by them 
and certain other birds before retiring for the night or 
beginning work for the day. House- ‘ows, starlings, 
and rooks are all very chatty at these times; whilc 
birds which lead more solitary lives nearly always end 
and begin the day with a of joy. 

We know that in hot w r men delight to pack 
their carpet-bags and take long journeys to the «ea, 
with a view cage to taking eee into sl Similarly, 
porpoises, when they migrate, as they o do, shore- 

- ward, up inland ake and rivers, ae seized with a 

‘desire to take lofty—almost perpendicular—headers 
into the air. But whether they do so merely to show 
their strength and power of rising above their fellows, 
or to get a peep at the bearings of the land about them, 
is a mystery. 

Dogs do not smoke. But a dog nearly always keeps 

a store of favourite old dry bones by him, one of which 
he loves to bring to the fireside to pass away half-an- 
hour before going to bed gnawing at it, while light- 
hearted dogs will often end a spel of chewing at their 
bone with a e of pitch-and-toss with it. I have 
even known a dog to play pitch-and-toss with a single 
pellet of shot. 
__ One sees more of the dog and cat and their pastimes 
than of other animals, but it is likely that in a state of 
nature most beasts spend quite as much of their life in 
killing time as do these. 


Tae editor of the Jonesborough (Tennesse) Whig 
announces his intention of publishing a new periodical. 
He thus modestly states his qualifications for the task : 
“We feel eeureeal to the task of editing and publish- 

a work on politics, one on religion, one on science, 
another on anything Pie please, all at the same 
time. Our genius is bounded on the east by the rising . 


gan, on the west the horizon, on the south by the 
and on the north by the farthest limits 
imagination, while the aurora borealis 
of truth lights up our pathway by day and by night.” 


In addition to our unique Rai Insurances offer of 
£1,000, we have decided to insure Oyolists, in the event 
death from Oycling Accidents, to the extent of £100. 
only condition required to secure this sum to whomso- 
ever the Proprietors PEARSON'S WEEKLY may 
decide to be the Next-of-kiv of any Oyclist who meets with 
his or her death by an accident while actually riding, is 
that a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or the page of it on which this notice appears, 
should be on the person of the deceased at the time of 
the fatality. The usual signature in or pencil must 
occupy the line left blank at the foot of this: notice. 
Notice of accident must be given within seven days to the 
Proprietors of the Paper, and death must oceur within 
the same period from the accident. ; 


Signature 
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FACTS. 


TWENTY-FIVE Parliaments have been opened by the 
Queen in person. 

Tere are more than forty thousand mud cabins in 
Ireland, consisting of but a single room. 

Tue Alps altogether stand in six States, of which 
Austria eine the largest share of them. 

Tus shareholders of the Great Northern Railway of 
Jreland were informed the other day that the total 
expenses of the disaster at Armagh in July, 1889, 
would amount to £150,000. 


Tue order of precedence in the army is as follows :— 
Life Guards, Horse Guards, n Guards, Cavalry 
of the Line, Horse Artillery, Engineers, Grenadier 
Guards, Scots Guards, Coldstreams, then Infantry of 
the Line. 


A Dotu's Magrrace.—The Indian papers report that 
the whole household of Nawab Sultan Nawaz Jung, one 
of the best known of the noblemen at the Nizam's 
capital, were busy for a week past recently in celebrating 
the marriage of a couple of dolls. The ceremonies were 
conducted with great splendour. The affair was got 
up to please the grand-daughter of the Nawab, a child 
of seven. 


Carp TRLEGRAMS.—Card telcgrams are much in use 
in Paris. There are two kinds of them—one like the 
ordinary postal-card in form and colour, and the other 
blue, and capable of being so closed as to conceal the 
writing. They are each large enough to contain a 
message Of fully sixty words. When a card is dropped 
into the card telegram box of the’ nearest telegraph 
office, the official in charge picks it up, and has it trans- 
mitted through one of the pneumatic tubes which 
extend all over the city, thus ensuring its delivery at 
the place to which it is addressed in less than half an 
hour from the time it was “ posted " 


A Royan Caste oF Beccars.—There is a Royal caste 
of beggars in Nanking. It was founded by Hung-Wu, 
the first monarch of the Ming dynasty. He did it 
because, having been once in the mendicant line him- 
self, he wished to oblige an old beggar friend. ‘I don’t 
want anything from your Majesty,” said the latter, 
“except to have plenty to eat and wear, and nothing to 
do.” He could not have put it better. The beggar 
had his wish. The caste of which he was the first 
chief live in certain large ‘‘ caves” in the wall of Nan- 


king. The police appoints the head of the beggars. 
They are off, and their apartments are lofty and 
airy. 


MANoHESTER BELOW THE PaveMENT.—A stranger in 
Manchester notices with surprise the extensive use of 
underground cellars throughout the city as places of 
business, trade, and refreshment. Many of the best 
dining-rooms, frequented by merchant millionaires, are 
below the pavement, no idea of inferiority attaching to 
such a situation. Newspapers and reading-rooms, sellers 
of cloth and household stuffs, more especially of rem- 
nants, or, ag they are called, ‘‘fents’—nay, bread, 
butter, cheese, and milk shops—in fact, every calling 
alike, find their livelihood below the level. It is no 
uncommon sight to see ladies, bent on a bargain, 
descending the steps to these cellar stores, it being 
reasonable to suppose the owners of them may offer 
goods at a smaller profit than their brethren of plate- 
glass and gilded pretensions. 

Concerninac Grey Hares.—Many ms begin to 
show grey hairs while they are yet in their twenties, 
and some while in their teens. This does not by an 


means argue & ture decay of the constitution. It 
is purely a local phenomenon, and may co-exist with 
un bodily . Many feeble persons, and 
others who have suffered extremely, both mentally and 


physically, do not blanch a hair until middle life ; 
while others, without assignable es: lose their 
fe ee colouring matter rapidly when about forty 
years of age. The traveller, Dr. Orbigny, says that in 
many years spent in South America he never saw a 
bald Indian, and scarcely a grey-haired one. Negroes 
turn grey more slowly fan whites. Men and 
Women grow grey about the same period in lifa In 
men the hair and beard rarely phange equally. The 
one is usually darker than the other for sev ears, 
put there seems no general rule as to which whitens 

Cortosrrres or SunsvEN.—Sunburn on the snow has 
been the subject of an interesting investigation by Dr. 
Robert L. Bowles. Alpine climbers concede the curious 
fact that thesun burnsmore quickly on snow than on rocks 
or in heated valleys at a low elevation, and Wr. Bowles 
remarks that t reflected from freshly {allen snow 
acts much more rgetically on the slain than that 
reflected from '‘ollidt Gnoy. br. Bowles, one brilliant 
day, painted his face brown, and ascended the Gorner 
Grat, where there was much snow. Thene were about 
cighty others making the ascent. In the evening all 
excepting Dr. Bowles were smarting fyom the effects 
of sunburn. He points out that in Morocco and all 
slong the north of Africa the inhabitants blacken 
themselves round the eyes to avert opthalmia from the 
glare of the hot sun. Dr. Bowles concludes that heat 


ha the direct cause of sunburn, but that it is pro- 
ably caused by the violet or ultra-violet rays of light 
W are reflected from the snow. 
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THE dew that is annually deposited on the surface of 
England is equal to five inches of rain. 


One of Mr. Gladstone's recent sentences numbered 
214 words, or nearly a quarter of a column of this 
paper. 


THE only countries in the world where the horses 
outnumber the human beings are Algeria and the 
district of the River Plate. 


It uires the annual slaughter of one hundred 
thousand elephants to keep the world supplied with 
ivory. Png ieed alone uses up the poe of thirty 
thousand elephants, or 1,200,000 pounds. 

Lonpon has an area larger than New York, Paris, 
and Berlin all put together. Berlin has an area of 29 
Square miles, Paris is only a trifle larger. New York 

an area of 42 square miles, and London has an 
area of 121 square miles. 


Woopen Harps.—Two Frenchmen, the brothers 
Forre, have invented a new kind of harp, made entirely 
of wood. Instead of strings, tho inventors use stri 
of American fir. The sound is produced as in the 
ordinary harp, by the contact of the fingers; but the 
player wears leather gloves covered with resin. The 
tone of the instrument is of remarkable purity. 


A Comp Caprrau.—The city of St. Petersburg, 
capital of Russia, is the coldest capital in Europe. The 
mean temperature of the year is 85 degrees Fahrenhcit, 
in summer the mean is 62 degrees, and in winter 14 
degrees. The cold in winter is intense, being some- 
times 50 degrees below zero, but the air is clear and 
bracing, The summer is bright and warm, the ther- 
mometer rising as high as degrees, but autumn is 
damp and di ble. The river Neva, which is 
broader than the Thames at London Bridge, and is 
deep, rapid, and clear as crystal, is generally frozen 
over from the end of October to the end of April. 


Messrs. FIELD AND TvuER have in preparation a 
beautifully got up work which is to be entitled “ London 
City.” A pirate publisher thought it would be a smart 
thing to rush out a pamphlet under this title, registor 
it, and then extort as large a sum as possible from the 
projectors of the book before allowing them to use the 
title in question. Asa title cannot be registered ‘until 
8 complete edition of a book is ready for sale, this is a 
thing that could have been easily done. Unfortunately 
for the pirate his intentions got wind, and wero 
knocked on the head by the issue of a little farthing 
booklet bearing the same title as the projected work 
is to have. 


Tae Forty-Frve Mriiion Hens or France.—A trade 
journal has just published some statistics concerning 
poultry in France. It states that there are in that 
country forty-five millions of hens, which, at an average 
price of two francs fifty centimes per head, represent a 
value of one hundred and twelve millions and fifty 
thousand francs. One-fifth of the stock is annually 
consumed as food, and is sold for about twenty-two 
millions and a half of francs. Two million cocks, 
worth five millions of francs, are also sold as fool. The 
number of laying hens is put down at thirty-five mil- 
lions, and the annual value of their eggs is one hundred 
and eighty-three million six hundred cs. A million 
francs equals forty thousand pounds. 


A Nover Cure ror DRuNKENNESS.—Cabbage is said 
to be a cure for intoxication. It is on record that the 
Egyptians ate boiled cabbages before their other food, 
if they intended to drink wine after dinner. And there 
are those at the present day who add cabbage-seed to 
the potions they prepare as a preventative against 
intoxication. Many persons, again, will not plant 
cabbages in vineyards, ae at if they did so the 

for wine-making would thereby be deteriorated. 
fo Mr. Samuelson’s “‘ History of Drink” it is related 
that somewhere or other, after a carousal, Eubulus 
gays i— : 

“ Wife, quick, some cabbages boil, of virtuous healing, 

That I may rid me of this seedy feeling.” 

And the same authority puts into the mouth of one 
Alexis the following :— 

“Last evening you were drinking deep, 
So now your head aches. Go to sleep; 
Take some boiled cabbage when you wake; 
And there's an end of your headache.” 


How Lona vo Breps Live ?—Those who have in- 
vestigated the matter, tell us that some birds are very 
long-lived; for instance, it is asserted that the swan 
has reached the age of three hundred years. Knauer, 
states that he has seen a falcon that was 162 years old. 
The following examples are cited as to the longevity of 
the eagle antl vulture pk sea-eagle, captured in 17086, 
died in 1826 in one of the aviaries of Schoenbrunn 
Castle, near Vienna, where it had passed 118 years 
in captivity. Parroquets and ravens reach an age of over 
one hundred years. The life of sea and marsh birds 
sometimes equals that of several buman generations. 
Like many other birds, magpieg live to be very old in a 
stato of freedom, but do mot reach over twenty or 
twenty-five yeara in captivity. The domestic cock 
lives from fifteen to twenty years, and the pigeon about 
ten. The nightingale lives but ten years in captivity, 
and the blackbird fifteen. Canary birds reach an age 
of from twelve to fifteen years in the cage, but those 
flying at pes in their native islands attain a much 

‘ more advanced age, 
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Tua United States is by far the most popular desti- - 
nation for emigrants from our shores. 


Tue height of the mountains in the moon has been 
measured. One has an altitude of 86,000 feet, and 
sevcral arc upwards of 30,000 in height. 


Tue ratio of murders is lower in this country than 
in cither France or Germany. The number of murders 
per 10,000,000 inhabitants in each of the three 
poe United Kingdom 287, France 265, Germany 

og. 

Wuen actively employed a general commanding.in- 
chief receives £10 158. a day; a general not in chief 
command £8; a lieutenant-general £5 10s.; a major- 
general £3; and a brigadier-yencral £2 10s., all excln- 
sive of allowances for forage, &c. 


A New Remepy ror Sea-Sickngess.—Anyone who has 
suffered from a severe attack of sea-sickness will bo 
grateful for any simple remedy which offers relief. 
The following is guarantecd by a Russian physician 
to be an effective means of curing the worst cases of 
sea-sickness, and of avoiding it when the symptoms 
first make their appearance. Jt consists in taking long 
and deep ivapirations. About twenty breaths should 
be taken every minute, and they should be as deep as 
possible. After thirty or forty inspirations have been 
taken, the symptoms will be found to abate, and in a few 
minutes hey will disappear altogether. If the sicknery 
reappears, the deep breathing should be at once resorted 
to. If the testimony of the dozen or more persons who 
have tried this remedy can be believed, it afoeds speedy 
relief. : 

Tue Crocopitr’s Nrst.—-Some habits of crocodiles 
have lately been described by M. Voelkow. Travelling 
in Wituland, he obtained in January last seventy-nine 
new laid eggs of the animal, from a nest which was five 
or six paces from the bank of the Wagogona, a tributary 
of the Ooi. The spot had been cleared of plants ina 
circle of about six paces diameter, apparently by the 
crocodile having wheeled round several times. Here 
and there a few branches had been laid, but there was 
no nest-building proper. The so-called nest was almost 
quite open to the sun. The eggs lay in four pits, dug 
in the hard dry ground, about two feet down. Including 
eggs broken in digging out, the total seems to have 
been eighty-five to ninety. According to the uatives, 
the crocodile, having selected and prepared a spot, 
makes a pit init that day, and lays therein about twenty 
to twenty-five eggs, which it covers with earth. Next 
day it makes a second pit, and soon. From the com- 
mencement it remains in the nest, and it sleeps there 
till the hatchiny of the young, which appear in about 
two months, when the heavy rain period sets in. The 
egg-laying occurs only once in the year. 


How Lopssters aRE Caucat.—Lobsters are caught 
in cages or traps set in water re in depth from 
18 ft. to 72ft. These dog-kennel-like es are about 
8} ft. lone, 2 ft. wide, and 20 in. high, and are made of 
laths nailed together. A long net is attached to each 
of the ends, and this runs into the cage like an ordinary 
funnel. Attracted bythe bait, which is suspended from 
a spindle in the centre, the lobster crawls along the 
net; when it reaches the end it drops through a loop 
affixed to the extremity, and is thus safely caught in a 
trap. As the loop is about 14 feet from the bottom of 
the cage, there is little chance of a lobster escaping 
when it has once dropped through. Each of the traps 
is attached to a piece of rope abont 24 ft. long, and this 
again is attached to a rope 720 ft. in length, there 
usually being about twenty cages fastened in like 
manner to this longer rope. At each end of the main 
rope an anchor or stone depends, while two other ropes 
connect it with a wooden buoy Hoskin on the surface of 
the water. It is always necessary to ast every cage 
heavily so as to keep it firmly in its place. Each fisher- 
man usually has about a hundred of these cages in his 
charge, and he hauls them up to the surface twice a 
day. The average daily catch by each man engaged is 
about 400, although as many as 2,000 lobsters have 
been caught by one man in a single day. 


Tne Krirep rm War.—In the days of hand-to- 
hand fighting, when missile weapons were used 
by 8 comparatively small portion of the com- 
batants, the vanquished were often almost annihi- 
lated, and the victors suffered enormously. At 
Cannes 40,000 Romans out of 80,000 were killed 
At Hastings, the Normans, though the victors, 
lost 10,000 out of 60,000, and at Cressy 82,000 French- 
men out of 100,000 were, it is asse: . killed, without 
reckoning the wounded. When the flint lock reigned, 
the average proportion of the killed and wounded 
in ten battles, beginning with Zorndorff in 17538, and 
ending with Waterloo, was from one-fourth to one-fifth 
of the troops present on both sides. The heaviest loss 
was at Zorndorff, where 82,916 out of 82,000 were killed 
or wounded. It was also very heavy at Eylau, being 
65,000 out of 160,000 men. In the campaign in 
Italy in 1859, rifles were used on both sides, and 
we find that the proportion of casualties to com- 
batants was at Magenta and Solferino one-cleventh. 
In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1, when both sides 
were armed with breech-loading rifles, the average 
alee of killed and wounded at Worth, Spicheren, 

ars-le-Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan was one-ninth, 
the heaviest loss being at Mars-le-Tour, where it was 
ree Sa and the smallest at Sedan, where it was one- 
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FICTION. 


A PravsiBLe aND Perseverina Insugance AcEnt.— 
A few days ago he dropped in to Mr. Pitman 
to take out a policy, and the following conversation 
ensued :— 

Gunn: “I called ——" 

Pitman : ‘“ Oh, get out, I don’t want to be bored about 
life insurance.” 

G.: “I just dropped in to see if ——" 

P.: “I know you did, and I don’t want any. You 
can’t insure me.” 

G.: “If you will permit me merely to ex——" 

P. “But I won't permit yon. Sip. This is the 
sixteenth time you've me, and ['m sick of it; 
I'm not going to insure my life. That's settled.” 

G.:“ You misunderstand me, sir ; I called to ascertain 
if you are a member of the Peace Society." 

Ps? ot am." 

G.: “I thought so. And, of course, you are willing 
to help along any echeme which will put an end to 
war and murder?” 

P: “Certainly.” 

G.: “ Well, then, just listen to me. I am acting on 
ence of yous society. I have on hand a magnificent 

r producing ect peace on eurth, and making 
armies useless. Siby aia Gain kill Abel 2?" 

P.: “I dunno.” 

_G.: “ Because he had no par ticular interest in keeping 
him alive. That's the reason. Why did the Romans 
butcher the Carthagenians? Whiyr did thingumabob 
kill Gambetta? Why did old what's-bis-name burn 
Ridley and Latimer at the stake ?"* 

P.: “ Blessed if I know.” 

G.: “ Why, because it wasn't money in the pockets of 
any of those fellows to have the other chaps walking 
abont enjoying life. Do you suppose Brutus would have 
stabbed Cesar if Cmsar's; death would have kept 
Brutus hard up for mone:y? Not much, he wouldn't. 
Do you believe Cromwel/ would have chopped Kin 
Charles’ head off if Char’.es’ death would have forced 
Cromwell to bcrrow mon ey to buy boots 2" 

P.: ‘ Maybe he would .n't.” 

G.: “Well, then, look here. Suppose you were a 
Peay velit in a Miitual Life Insurance Company, 
wouldn't it reduce maces dividends if you were to kill 
another member, wouldn't you do your terrific best 
to keep that member alive ?” 

P.: “ Strikes me I would.” 

G. “Of course. Now, what I am aiming at is to 
gather the entire civilised earth—the whole human 
family—into our ccmmpany, so that all hands will be 

‘ectly wild to l:eep everybody else alive. When this 
is done you can put up the shutters at the office of the 
Peace Society, for there’t] be no more war. Don't you 
peeP I'm not working for a paltry commission or 
two; it is a latvour of love. I’m trying to elevate the 
race, and promote ideal civilisation.” 

P.: “It newer strack me in that way.” 

G.: “ Well, it's 90. And I ask you, as a member of 
the Peace Society, to enroll your name among those 
who who ate carrying on this great work. Terms as 
low .as ary other company, and dividends payable 
annually. Unborn generations will rise up and bless 
you. We make our policies payable at any age, and 
you'll dry the widow's tears and hush the cry of the 
orphan. Go in for a £5,000 policy, and I assure you 
that the glad hosannas of the white-robed angel of 
peace once more will resbund from the starry vaults of 
the sky, and over the smiling earth the songs of love 
will still the clangour of the war horse and the boom of 
the cannon, and man once more will know the felicity 
of Paradise. Lemme see, how old are you?" 

P.: “I'm forty-four in February. Put me down for 
five Roonaan payable at sixty years of age. all in 
the morning with the papers, and I'll sign ‘em.” 

—_——fo—__ 


; ow anyhow ?” 
“ Sir, I'm not acquainted with you, and——” 
“Course yer not; but I don’t object ter) a 
friend o' ye for the evening,” said the sailor, slapping 


ba more vigorously than before. 


dear sir, I——" 


the etiloe betame all and : 
rae & On WA yore pelts, ee 


Fy soon, how- 
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ing his bead in time to the 


ever, the old salt was 
keeping time with one 


music. Then he commen 
Hoot than wits boat oh by kagies 

* You will oblige me mu your 
still,” said a gen cian fou behind the mild youth. 

“ Beg pardon,” said mild youth, “ it's this 
person next to me.” : 

“ What's in the wind ?” asked the sailor, looking over 
his shoulder. 

ss id your feet still," said the gentleman behind 
the mild youth; “ you're disturbing everyone.” 

“ Look here, you,” said the sailer, “I paid for this 
berth, an' I mean to enjoy this show ; eo stow yer talk 
and give us a chance to take in the music,” and the old 
sailor started on again with his hecl-and-toe drumming. 
By this time others about them were at the 
mild youth, who grew red and white by turns, and at 
last appealed to the sailor to stop. 

“ Look here, nepal said the sailor, “ I came behest 
for a racket, an’ I propose to enjoy it my own way, an 
when I can't do that I can fight,” ead tio commenced 
to pull off his coat. 

“Here, help, help," cried the mild youth, springing 
to his fect. 

“Put ‘em out. Put ‘em out,” came from all parts of 
the house, and soon two policemen rushed down the 
gangway, followed by a fireman. 

‘Come, young fellow,” called out one of thi police- 
men, “ out of that.” 

“It's not my fault; it'se——,” but the blond youth 
was hurried up the gangway and out into the street, 
while the old sailor settled back in his seat, took # fresh 
quid, and expressed a hope that he would now “ be al- 
lowed ter enjoy the singin’ in peace.” 

—_et-___ 
He thought he was grander than old Alexander, 

A bigger man than Moschelles, 


A greater potato than ever was Plato, 
A far abler thinker than Mills. 


Shakespeare and Milton, the plan he was built on 
To their's was superior far, 

A church to the shanty beside him was Dante, 
Or a kerosene lamp to a star. 


But one little weakness, one great cause of mevimness, 
Brought contrition and shame to his mind ; 
With his utmost endeavour, he never, no, never, 


Could button his collar behind. 
oh 
How Wovurp Sat Loox ?—Sometime ago a ycung 
Glasgow man got married and started for America 


with his young wife. His father bade him gaWd- 
bye, and gave him the parental blessing. 

“ My son," said the aged sire, shaking with emotion, 
etc., ‘remember these words, if you never see me again. 
Never gointo a place where you would not take your 


wife.” 
One day the old man crossed the Ailantie to visit 
them. e proposed a bear hunt, and they were 


fortunate enough to track a grizzly in his lair among 
some of the boulders in the chapparal. As the two 
approached, the bear roused up sent forth a howl 
af defiance which shook the trees. 

“Go in there and kill him,” said the old man ex- 
citedly. 

“ Count me out,” said the son. 

“Have I crossed the seas and come to America to 
find my son a coward ?” shouted the father, brandish- 
ing his gan. 

“T recollect your advice when I left Glasgow,” was 
the reply. ‘Didn't you tell me never to go where 
T couldn't take my wife? Now, how would Sal look in 
there with that bear ?” 

The old man c d his dutiful son to his bosom, and 
as the bear issued forth exclaimed, “ Speaking of 
Sally, let us hasten home; our prolonged absence 
might cause her needless alarm.” In about fifteen 
minutes they had reached the door, the old man a little 
ahead, and the distance was four miles. 


————t=—___. 
Mr.. Wacstarr'’s Poutrry Taaser.—Mr. Jethro Wag- 


. staff recently made up his mind that next year he 
garden. That is, he meant 


would have a successful 
that his seeds should come up n » and not 
through the medium of his neighbour's hens, ag they 
ato ait on ‘th stop all day and watch the 
‘o sit on the ay wi 

stone in hand, to discourage an finacent Reakend 
from commencing operations, would be altogether too 
monotonous and tiring for a man so fond of variety as 
Mr. Jethro Wagstaff. He ‘was afraid his neighbours 
might be provoked if he abot their fowls, and 
aaa pee Sy on ae eee ee ne 
wo e the uite as m if not more 
the chickens iemealvont 

He knew that it would do no to have the hens’ 
wings cut, for nothing short of cutting a hen thro 
the neck causes flowers to thrive and grow properly. 
So Mr. W allowed ‘himself to become 
with the idea of inventing some simple contrivance for 
the hen who is always ready to scrape an aoqusintance 
with your flower edo. 

After a time he hit wn the plan of filling a piece of 
board with ‘holes, like ~ cribbage-board, and setting in 


wi 
each hole a lucifer ma‘tch with the head up, This he 


immedia ignited the others, 


and before the hen soe ose i Hc beam or even 
guess at it, she was trea a 0 . 

#Ohy this is lovely [" shaczved Mr. Wagstaff, as tho 
family all ded on the back to relieve him of 


the h ca which had so suddenly prostrated hin. 
“Oh, weeny it ache Mr. hale gry “to = the 
expression 0! cr) came Over en, and sort 
of shook her confidence in herself and everything elie.” 
They all it was; and Mr. Wagstaff 
in the act of drinking some water, when his boy called 
out: 
« Here comes that big Dor a y's |” 
was at the window in ag and, 
aginiey‘s fowl. light 
and airy gait showed that he was f at with 
all the world, and that he was jast in humonr for 
having a little fan. 
It was all that the little Wagutaff could do to replace 
the burned matches with good ones, and sprinkle o 
itthea the big bird oe proadl: th 
up as ly as though 
he were salle before manent, He was majestic 


our, while 


little Wagstaffs clambered on chairs to get a glimpse of 


Magoley's rooster. 
¢ eminent bird lost no time im getting on the par- 
ticular spot intended for his tion, He fairly 
danced on the matches, and filled the air with dust. 
The matches went off, and befere the Maginley bird 
knew what was the matter, his feathers took fire, aul 
ee en in the dust, witha tail of 
fire about feet i him, an ematenr astronom:;: 
t he discovered a comet, and sent a fi:!l 
account to the local paper. : 
- Wagstaff's Hen-Teaser has jast been pelnies and it 
is safe to say that Wagstaff will not be troubled by his 
neighbour's poultry any more for some time to come. 


fee 
“ Bensamin!"” eried Mrs. T to her husbaud, 
who was going out ef the gate, “ me two penny. 
worth of snuff when ee | a 
“ Snuff, Mrs. Toodlee, "De ejaculated, as ic 
sd with his hand on ft . No, no, Mr-. 
‘oodles, the times are too to admit of sic 
extravagance; you must } your nose with a 
straw.” 


—fo——— 

‘9 wife, ‘I don't 
the way of your 
tapi the house into a 


smoke, a ai out of my tea cups, | 
shan't say a word -¥ want you toditinetty under 

eleca- 
a@ manly 


downtrodden 
alge pura bared years older and 
Sown, or I will interview ft myself. That's all, dear.” 
STEEN Scieeeemeeeed 


qh apposes, @ farmer 
is the owner of a cat with a wooden paw, and that lic 
} Y . wag himself 


drownin} 

which was, 4! 

sdjusted to 

veloped 

® say, ae ne 

pert, so that the 

with as much 

most extra 

ordinary part of thestory, however, is that this uncommon 

puss does not make war apon mice and rate after the 

See ee aie te ae hh veo 

he i ao it is bet 

beata to leash with her woodea paw, which sh 

uses as though it were a hammer. r cir: 

cumstance in connection with this aniraa 

ia thet the: Kitions th has Beoeee into world havé 
all heen posseaged of one paw. 
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A SURGICAL OPERATION. 


A ceresnaTeD Dublia once gave a lesson in 
economy to & wealthy fashionable young man, 
remarkably fond of his handsome face and person. He 
was sent for, and found the patient seated by a table, 
resting his cheek upon his hand, whilst before him was 
displayed a £6 . After some little hesitation he 
removed his hand, and displayed a small mole on his 
cheek. 

“ Do you observe this mark, ‘doctor ? " 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“J wish to have it removed." 

“ Does it inconvenience you ? " 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Then why wish for its extirpation?” 

“J do not like the look of it.” 

“ Sir,” replied the surgeon, ‘I am not in the babit of 
being disturbed for such trifles; moreover, I think that 
that little excrescence had better remain untouched, 
since it gives you no uneasiness, and I make it a rule 
only to take from my patients what is troublesome to 
them.” 

So saying he took the £5 note, slipped it into his 
pocket, and walked out of the room, leaving the 
juteresting patient in a state of intense astonishment. 


$$ to 
HOW A BROKEN ATLANTIC CABLE 
IS MENDED. 


Tue idea of the broken ends of an Atlantic cable 
lying hundreds of fathoms deep beneath the track of 
passing vessels and hundreds of miles aray from land 
on either side, appeals in a peculiar way to the ordinary 
imagination; and it appeals to the imagination of any- 
one who knows fairly well what the bottom of the ocean 
is like more strongly still than it does to a peraon who 
las a pervading notion that the floor of the Atlantic is 
all sand, and extends y much like a billiard table 
from one continent to other. 

But fancy for a moment a cable strung across the 
mountains of a continent and dropping into the valleys 
by sheer force of its own weight; and then flood this 
immense area with a mighty ocean, and a practically 
faithful picture of a deep-sea cable is presented. Start- 
ing from the coast of Ireland the cables descend into 
tle valleys, reach up to the tops of the hills, turn and 
twist and fo round and climb across; and fathoms and 
fathoms above them the waves break themselves 
against each other and storms lash the waters into 
fury, or the sunshine spreads them out serene and 
placid as a mirror. It* is the picture of these 
cables, broken half way down a hill or buried in 
the sands half way across the valley, that captivates 
the fancy and makes one wonder over the science of 
man which enables him to pick up those ends from the 
mysterious depths of the ocean and put them together 
again. 

The location of a cable break is very accurately de- 
termined by a process known to electricians and by an 
instrument which discloses how far an electric current, 
started on a given line of wire, travels before it meets 
with aninterruption. The calculation of the distance 
to the break made on this side of the Atlantic,;aan be 
checked and confirmed by a similar calculation on the 
other side, although such a confirmation is scarcely 
necessary. 

After having found out how far from land the 
break is, the only other thing the captain or navigator 
of the cable steamer wants to know is in what direc- 
tion that distance is to be travelled; and as the course 
of the cable is perfectly well known from the fact 
that when it was laid accurate observations were 
taken by the cable-layers, and records made, the cable 
steamer starting out to do the repairs can steam 
directly over the spot where the break is located. 

Of course when this statement is made it is not at all 
meant that the location can be determined within a few 
inches or a few feet, but it can be settled within a 
very limited area, eo that the grappling for the ends of 
the cable does not usually extend in good weather over 
8 period greater than two or three days, and may not 
last even 90 long as that. 

The grappling-irons are immense affairs, attached 
ene 4 cables manipulated from the deck of se 
steamer, plunged downwards and dragged over the 
bottom of the ocean. When the cable is finally grappled 
the fact is made clear at the steamer end of the line 
by reason of the strain to which the grappling-iron is 
subjected, precisely as a fisherman knows that he has 
7 fish on bis nok by the increased tautness of his 
ine. 

The only difference is that in the case of the grap- 

ling-iron’ the strain is revealed by an instrument on 
ard the steamer known as a dynamometer. When 
this instrument reveals the presence of such a strain 
as the grappling of the cable would bring about, the 
The hauled up with the cable at the end - i 
repairers al caloulate to grapple the cable 

about ten miles away eval the point at es the break 
bas occurred. If the irons caught the cable too 
near the end it would slip away long before it 
reached the deck of the steamer. A some instances 


no break has occurred at all, and electrical communica- 
pf the insulated 


rhaps by the destruction 
ol si cable, or by some de- 


fect of a similar character, so that when the 
iron appears at the surface of the water 
length of cable comes up with it. The break is then 
spliced, or the defects remedied, and the rehabilitated 
cable is consigned once more to the mighty deep. ° 


within a very short distance. 


ppling- 
1e entire 


Of course, often it is not possible to determine exactly 


what the cause of a cable break has been, but usuall 
the trouble is that the cable has been laid too taut, an 
it has broken or been damaged in a serious way by 
reason of the immense strain resulting from this exces- 
sive tautness. 


The consequence is that, whenever a mend is made 


in mid-ocean, the repairers cut away all the twisted and 
strained cable in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
break, and do away with all possibility of ov: 

by ee in twenty-fivo to fifty milesof newcable. This 
may wan 

or may curl quietly up in the basin of a valley; but, 
whatever it does, there is no chance of the cable 
breaking in that particular spot again from being 
drawn too tight. 


er down the side of a submerged mountain, 


A source of trouble to cables are the icebergs. 


These come floating down from the Arctic Seas, and 
frequently extend beneath the surface of the ocean for 
hundreds of fathoms, so that their bases catch a cable, 
bear it onward, and finally snap it in two. The bottom 
of the ocean varies in depth in a very marvellous way 
in the path thege icebergs usually take. 
of Newfoundland the bottom is reached sometimes at 80 
inconsiderable a depth as 75 to 100 fathoms. 


Off the banks 


What this distance is may be esiimated when it is 


stated that, roughly speaking, there are 1,000 fathoms 
to the mile. 


But from the point where the depth is 
100 fathoms the ocean bottom may go down the side of a 
mountain to 2,500 fathoms, or two miles and a half, 
Perhaps the bottom 
rises up again, so that the cable hangs between the two 
submerged mountain tops, and the iceberg comin 

along quietly picks up the loop thus formed, an 

carries it onward until the strain results in absolute 
rupture. 

All the cable companies regard breaks as a part and 
parcel of their legitimate business. They are never 
surprised when a misfortune of this kind overtakes 
them, and, so far as financial considerations are con- 
cerned, they are always prepared for it. Indeed, all 
the companies put away so many thousands every 
year to pay for anticipated damage of this character, 
so that the money which goes for repairs does not 
come, so to speak, directly out of the treasury. It has 
already been appropriated for the purpose to which it 
is applied. 

The only break which the cable people really dread 
is the one which occurs not in mid-ocean but in mid- 
winter. It is quite obvious that the repairing of a 
deep-sea cable, when the waves are rolling mountains 
high and storms invest the heavens from horizon to 
horizon, is no easy task, and under these circumstances 
grappling for a cable is something very difficult of 
accomplishment. In the summer era and particu- 
larly in October, after the equinoctial storms, when 
the skies are serene and the surface of the ocean 
frequently as placid as that of an inland lake, 
the matter of repairing a break in a cable, unless 
indeed it interferes seriously with business, is not re- 
garded in so serious a light. 

The cable buoy, Eaimepeora like an ordinary ship's 
baoy, is used in ae re cables if the break happens 
in winter time and a storm comes up and begins to 
hustle the steamer in such a way that it isn't possible 
to keep the end of the restive cable on board. At such 
a time as this the cable is attached to the buoy and the 
latter is thrown overboard. When the storm sub- 
sides the cable is easily recovered and the splicing 
is done. 

Of course as soon as the cable is found communica- 
tion is established between the steamer and the cable 
station on one side or the other of the Atlantic. If the 
communication between the steamer and Ireland is all 
right, for example, it is known that the cable is un- 
injured between those two points, and when this has 
been determined the repairing goes on antil the 
American side of the ocean and the steamer are brought 
into electrical contact. It may be mentioned that in 
grappling for a cable with the grappling-iron, the 
steamer proceeds in a course exactly at oes angles to 
the cable so that it is usually caught within a com- 
paratively short time. 

Of course the cost of repairing a cable is very con- 
siderable. When it is considered that a fally eantaped 
ocean steamer, with expert navigators and clever 
electricians on board, is devoted exclusively to the 
business of repairing the cable for a length of time 
extending from two weeks to a month, some idea of 
the expenditure may be arrived at. 

The Commercial Cable people have their own 
steamer, which represents an investment of scores of 
thousands of pounds, and the officers and electricians 
are on the pay-roll of the company from one year's end 
to the other. The Anglo-American Company, which 
owns four cables, also has a cable steamer, called the 
Minia. The Western Union people have no steamer of 
their own, and, when they need a steamer, hire either 
the Minia from their associates, or the Faraday, 
which is owned by Messrs. Sieman Brothers, who 
maintain the Faraday because they are cable manufac- 
turers and use the steamer in a general way for laying 
new cables. When the Minia is hired out its owners 


charge £160 a day for it, and when Sieman Brothers 
have the Furuday at liberty their daily charge is £240. 

As three weeks is perhaps an average time required 
for the proper repair of an ordinary cable break, it will 
be seen that tho mere rent of the steamer amounts to 
about £5,000. To this must be added, of course, the 
actual cost of the repairs and the twenty-five or fifty 
miles of new cable. And cable, if it were sold by the 
yard, would fctch almost the price of fine lace. 

Some cable breaks have probably cost £20,000, but it 
will be seen that the cost is entirely dependent on 
conditions which can neither be foresccn nor con- 
trolled. A foggy day with tho furaday in commission 
means an absolute waste of £240, and a weck of foggy, 
stormy days will bring this up nearly to £1,700, both 
from tho fact that,observations cannot be t-ken in bad 
weather, and from the fact also that successful grap- 
pling cannot be conducted when the surface of the 
ocean is disturbed unduly by storms; clear, bright 
weather is almost absolutely essential to the prosecu- . 
tion of repairs. 

The finding and repairing of the original Ficld cablo 
is probably the most remarkable triumph in the whole 
annals of tle science of navigation. When that first 
Field cable was laid nobody kuew as much about cable- 
laying as they have since found out, and no perticular 
or especial pains were taken to record the exact course 
of the steamer, and consequently, the location of the 
cable. It parted in mid-ocean, and for tive years no 
attempt was made to do anything with it. At the end . 
of that time, and after a second and more successful 
cable had been laid, the /uruduvy steamed out on the 
trackless ocean to pick that cable up, did pick it up, 
spliced it, and finished successfully the job of laying it. 

Here, certainly, the difficultses in the way sceined 
overwhelming. Tho only thing the scarchers had to 
guide them in their search was the lo. of the Great 
Eastern, which made known the course of the vessel 
certainly, but not with the extreme accuracy which 


\-was in such a case most desirable. 


. More than that, the cable liad lain at the bottom of 


/the ocean for five years, and probably the grappling- 


irons passed over it a number of times before they 
finally caught it. When it was pulled op it was 
incrusted with all manner of ocean growths, and Cyrus 
W. Field is said to have a piece of it about a yard long 
covered with coral. 

When this successful achievement is considered, the 
work of finding and repairing a cable, where the break 
is known to be a certain number of miles from the land, 
and the original course of the cable is a matter of 
accurate knowledge, dwindles into comparative insig- 


nificance. 
a. Ss 
THE BEST BEHAVED PEOPLE IN 
EUROPE. 


Tue Norwegians of all classes exhibit the peculiar 
external attributes of high breeding in a most remarkable 
degree. They are the best behaved people in Europe. 
Haughtiness and cringing seem equally unknown among 
them. It isoften argued that an aristocracy is neces- 
sary to give by example a high tone to society, but, Nor- 
way is almost the only country in Europe without 
ay aristocracy or any pretensions to one, unless it be 
the aristocracy of timber-merchants and fish-salters. 

In one sense, it is trae, the great balk of the Nor. 
wegian people may be regarded as an aristocracy, see- 
ing that they are the owners by inheritance of the land 
upon which they live. This, doubtless, contributes largely 
to their quiet sense of dignity and independence; and 
coupled with the fact that the nation has never passed 
through the degrading stage of feudal tyranny and serf- 
dom, may go far to acconnt for these characteristics. 

It must be bornein mind that, while an aristocracy, 
by its gaan diffuses refinement and elegance in 
society, it also inevitably engenders more or less of 
snobbishness and flunkeyisn among the naturally 
vulgar-minded and incapable imitators of true dignity 
and refinement. The peculiar absence of these pitiful 
vices in Norway is largely attributable to the fact that 
aristocratic influences, the aping of style and our pre- 
valent ideas of “station” * social position,” are 
so little known there. : 


SE NESEEEEnae sccemeenememeeeen 


“Let me see,” thoughtfully said a man, who was 
looking at an old well, “ the windlass needs repairs, the 
bucket leaks, the rope is rotten, and the kerbing is 
defective; but, considered as a hole, I think it will do.” 


Tuere is a young man in Plymeuth whose brilliant 
black eyes would attract attention anywhere. He goes 
much into nerape-* (eps is quite a favourite among the 
ladies because of his eyes. One of these is glass, but it 
seems so much the counterpartof the other that not one 
person in a hundred would detect its artificiality. On 
one occasion he escorted a young lady to a refreshment 
room. As they were taking ice-cream he looked up on 
her giving utterance to some startled exclamation, and 
was ised to see her eyes fixed on him with a mysti- 
fied intentness and horror. A fly had settled iu the 
centre of his glass eye and remained there, he, of 
course, unconscious of its presence. The sight of that 
eye looking at her with a fly on it, and the owner 
making no attempt to brush it off was too mach for big 
companion. 


* »~ee 4 9 Se» hee of 
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‘. When birds are tainted, pick and 
Tainted Game. draw them aa quickly as possible 
and immerse them in new milk. Allow them to remain 
tape tae oe Moga they will be sweet and fit 
lor cooking. Throw milk away afterwards, as it is 
in an unfit state for any other use whatever. 


To Clean White Leather Gloves. White 


leather 
gloves may be cleaned to look very well by putting on 
eg at a timnaend over them thoroughly with a 
shaving brush and er. Then wipe them over with 
a clean handkerchief or sponge, and dry them on tho 
hands by the fire or in the sun. 


To Know Whether a Bed be Damp or Dry. 
After the bed is a log oe ee 8 glass goblet in between 
the sheets, and if the be damp, in & few minutes 
drops of wet will appear on the inside of the glass, 
It is of great consequence to attend to this when 
travelling, as many persons have laid the foundation 
of incurable disorders by sleeping in a damp bed. 


To Wash Flannel that has Become Yellow. 
Boil four tablespoonfals of flour in four quarts of water, 
stirring it well; then pour half the boiling liquid over 
the flannel, let it remain till the water cools, rub tho 
flannel, but use no soap; rinse it through several 
waters, then repeat the process with the remainder of 
the flonr and water in a boiling state; again rinso it 
through several waters, and hang it up to drain and 
dry. Do not wring it. 


HOME NOTES. 


A Pace more ParricuLar.y ror Laprss. 


To Take Grease out of Leather. Apply the 


an egg to the t, and dry it in the sun. Repeat the 
application until the stain is removed. 


.A Good Way to Clean Oil Paintings 
is to cut a raw potato in half and rab them over gently 
with it. After this has been done the paintings 
be carefully wiped with a clean cloth. 


can be beautifully cleaned by washing in 

Jewellery soapsuds, in which a few Batya of spirits 
of ammonia are stirred, shaking off the water and 
laying the articles in a box of dry sawdust. This 
method ivaves no marks or scratches. 

. the whites of 

To Cement Broken China. ra eo nour le 
them settle, beat them well together with some grated 
or sliced cheese and quicklime, and apply a little to 
the broken edges. This cement will endure both fire 
and water. ia 

oe method of usin 

A New Disinfectant. mands sa ie 
fectant consists in wetting pieces of cardboard in a 
solution of the acid, and hanging them up in the room 
which it is wished to disinfect. The pieces of card 
thus treated may also be placed in drawers to keep 
away moths and other insects. 


To Remove Scorch from White Linen, Wete 


quantity of chloride of lime, dip a piece of rag into it, 
and zb it on the scorched part. Rinse it in warm 
water, and hang it in the air. When dry, the scorch 
will most likely have disappeared ; if it has not, repeat 
the process. . 

To Boil Eggs for Invalids. Bi." bbe 
then take the saucepan off the fire and place the egg in 
it for five minutes. This will cook the e rfect] 
without making the white hard and indigestible. It is 


also well to boil an egg intended for a young child in 
this manner. 


Dissolve half an 
To Prevent Rust on Steel. Sa otllcannthor 


in one pound of hog's lard; take off the scum, mix as 
much blacklead as will give an iron colour to the paste, 
and rub your grates or any steel articles over with it. 
Leave it on for twenty-four hours; rub them dry with 
a linen cloth, and polish them with a nice soft skin. 


To Clear Vegetables of Insects, Make ® 


strong 
brine of one pound anda half of salt to one gallon of 
water; into this place the vegetables (with the stalks 
uppermost) for two or three hours; this will destroy 
all the insects which cluster in the leaves, and they 
will fall out and sink to the bottom of the water. 


This can be made as 
Paste for Wall Paper. bless muda be 


found useful to those who go in for amateur wall- 
papering. Moisten some laundry starch with cold 
water till of the consistency of paste, then pour on 
boiling water till it is quite thin, stirring to keep it 
smooth. Let it boil once. Just before removing it 
from the fire add a small quantity of glue, previously 
dissolved in water. 


A Tasty Breakfast Dish, Kidneys snd To- 


* matoes make a 
relishable breakfast cooked in this fashion:—Boil for 
about ten minutes half a pound of tomatoes mixed 
with two teaspoonfuls of potato flour or arrowroot, one 
teaspoonful each of finely chopped onion and salt, two 
teaspoonfuls each of vinegar and sugar, a pinch of 
cayenne pepper, and a piece of butter or lard the size 
of awalnut. When it thickens pour it into a dish, and 
dress it with kidneys cooked in the following manner: 
—Beat up an egg with a tablespoonfnl of breadcrumbs, 
8 pinch of salt and pepper, and a teaspoonful of finely- 
chopped pestle? (a scrap of finely-chopped onion is an 
improvement also). Dip each kidney into the egg and 
crumbs, and fry in boiling lard, or make a stiff batter 
with: flour, a salt, pepper, chopped parsley and 
onion, and cook it in the same manner. 


Those who pursue seden- 

Expand the Chest. tary, indoor employment, 
use their lungs insufficiently, breathe but little air into 
the chest, and thus, independent of position, contract a 


should not have 
Tea Trays and Japan Ware boiling’ water 
poured upon them, as itis very liable to make the 
varnish crack and pec! off. 


- Remove the hair from 
To Cleanse a Mattress. (be Lek ete hg 


and down for some minutes in warm soap-suds, then 
rinse in clear water and dry in thesun. Wash the 
tick, and then rep.lace the hair. 


“e .. youshould mix with 
If Soap Irritates your Skin iy. water in which 


you wash spirits of ammonia or sal volatile. A few 
drops of the former, or a teaspoonful of the latter to a 
quart. 


f Ten quarts of eighty- 
Cheap Tau de Cologne. fizesper-cent, alechal, 


five ounces of essence of lemon, twelve and a-half 
drachms of essence of cedlrate, four ounces of essence 
of bergamot, one ounce of essence of lavender, and one 
ounce of tincture of be:nzoin. 


Tho simplest and 
How to Cool a Room. cheapest way to cool a 


room when the weathet is oppressively hot, is to wet a 
gloth of any size, the larger the better, and suspend it 
in the place you want to cool. Let the room be well 
ventilated, and the temperature will siuk as much as 
twelve degrees in less than an hour. This is the plan 
adopted by many Fastern 1ations. 


* In buying oilcloth try to obtain one 
Oil Cloths. that seat been manufactured for 
several years, for the longer: it has been made, previous 
to use, the better it will wear, as the paint will have 
become hard. Oil cloth tliat has been made within 
the year is scarcely worth |ouying as the paint will be 
defaced in a very little time. Oilcloth should never be 
scrubbed with a brush, but after being swept should be 
wiped over with a damp cloth. 


: Wash the fish well, take off the 

Potted Sprats. head's, and draw the small gut. 
‘Wash them a second time in salt and water, and dry 
them between two clean cloths. Then lay them in an 
earthen pan with salt, pepper, and a little pounded 
mace between each are and a few bay leaves between 
every alternate one. en the pan is nearly full, add 
water and vinegar ; tie a jviece of paper over the top of 
the pan, and bake in a slaw oven. When cold they are 
fit use. Whenever any fish are taken out, care 
should be exercised that {here be enough gravy left to 
cover the remainder. 


To Remove Inkstains from Furniture, The best 


way of 
removing inkstains from fu rniture is as follows :—Put a 
few of spirits of nitre: into a teaspoonful of water, 
touch the spot with a cainel’s hair brash dipped in 
the mixture, when the ink will disappear; after which 
rub the place over immediately with a cloth steeped in 
cold water. If this ia not done ey after the appli- 
cation of the mixture there will be a white mark, which 
will not easily be removed. Other methods have been 
, one by mixing six ounces of spirits of salt 
and half an ounce of powdered salt of lemons, dropping 
a little of this mixture on the stains, rubbing well with 
e cork until they disappear, then washing off with cold 
water. Another way is to dilute half a nful of oil 
of vitriol with a large spoon ful of water, touch the stained 
part with a little of the mixt ure on a feather, and wash off 
with cold water at once, for: if it stays too long it will be 
apt to leave a white mark, and it is better to rub it 
quickly, and repeat, if not entirely effective the first 
time. 


. . Lemons: Take six fresh 
Various Pickles. lemons, wipe them clean, 


then with a knife make four cuts in each 
lemon from the s downwards, cutting nearly to the 
middle of the lemons; thor into each incision put as 
much salt as you can, and place the lemons in a dish in 
& sunny window, turn thera often, and let them remain 
& week, then put them in a, jar with their juice, twelve 
small onions, and one teaspoonful of chilis. Boil three 


Instantaneous Ginger Beer. ware oot ee 
and have a cork ready to fit it, also a string or wire to 
tie it down with, and a mallet to drive the cork so that 
no time may be lost; now put into the bottle Boyar to 
your taste (syrup is better) and a teaspoonful of good 
powdered ginger, shake it well, then add the sixth part 
of an ounce of super-carbonate of soda; cork rapidly, 
and tie down. Shake the bottle well, cut the string 
and the cork will fly; then drink your ginger beer. 


Take. four pounds of sound, ripe, red 
Plum Jelly. ; pinms. Boil them in four quarts of 
water till the liquid is reduced to three pints. Strain 
through a jelly bag, and with each pint of juice puta 
pound of sugar. il the syrup until it jellies. Pour 
into small jars, and cover in the usual way. Or put 
the plums into a deep earthen jar, cover it closely and 
set it in a pan of boiling water, which must be kept 
boiling until the plums yield their juice readily. Pour 
the juice from them, strain and measure it, then boil it 
quickly for twenty-five minutes. Put with it three 
pounds of sugar for every four pints of juice, and boil a 
quarter of an hour longer. In either of these cases tho 
plums from which the juice has been strained may be 
sweetened and used for common tarts, or made into 
plum paste for dessert. 


: One pound steak, one ounce 
Chartreuse of B ef. * butter, one ounce flour, one 


gill milk, two hard boiled eggs, one e tablespoonfnl 
chopped parsley, one slice oon, cog: nful salt, 
quarter teaspoonfal pepper. Remove all skin from tho 
steak, and ran it three times through the mincer. 
Sprinkle over it the salt and pepper. Melt in a sauce- 
yen the butter, and stir into it the flour; add by 

egreés the milk, and stir all till boiling. Take tho 
saucepan from the fire, and add the minced steak. Mix 
well together, then stir all over the fire for fifteen 
minutes. Place the toast on a hot dish, and pilo this 
mixture Meee it. Dip a knife in water, and smooth 
it over. Place a row of parsley about half an inch in 
width from one corner to the other, then another row 
from the remaining corners. Chop very finely the 
white of ae arrange it on two sides of the 
chartreuse. ¢ the yoke through a sieve, and fill in 


the remaining sides. Just warm up in the oven and 
serve, 


. The French way of ing up fino 
8 tarching. things differs Miagehhee hone ours. In 
the first brew e des should soak your things in cold 
water the night before; the next dee wring them out 
out of that water, soap them well, and pour boiling 
water over them; rab them well out of that water, 
pee be Fars a second time. Repeat the boiling 
water. 


pints of white vinegar with quarter of a pound ginger, | gmall chest, and lay the foundation of the loss of health | ® little blue in it. Let your remain in this 
two ounces whole black pepper, twelve cloves, quarter | and beauty. All this can be perfectly obviated b —— starch is made; get the very best 
pe mustard seed ; pour \‘his over the lemons Lollinig little estes oi to the manner of Y, vat | French starch, which is always white, mix it up 


breathing. Recollect 
that the lungs are like a bladder in their construction, 
and can be stretched open to double their size with 
perfect safety, giving a noble chest, and perfect 
‘Immunity from consumption. The agent, and the 
only agent we require, is the common air we breathe ; 
supposing, however, that no obstacle exists external to 
the ch such as tying it round with stays. On 
arising from your in the morning, place yourself 
in an erect position, the head thrown well back, now 
inhale all the air you can, so that no more can be got 
ee hold your — =a throw ea arms bac 
olding your breath as long as possible. Repeat these 
long breaths as long as you please. It is best todo this 
in a cold room because the air is much denser, and will 2 


act much more powerfully im expanding the chest. 
Exercising the chest in this manner will enlarge the An de 
capability and size of the lungs. : : 


t, cover with a plate, and next day tie down. Sweet 
Pickles: Eight pounds of friait, four pounds best brown 
sugar, one quart of vinegtir, and one cup of mixed 
whole spices—stick cinnam on, allspice, and cloves, less 
of the latter than of the former. Tie the spices ina 
bag and boil with the vineg'ar and sugar. Skim well; 
then add the fruit. Cook ten minutes, or till scalded 
and tender. Skim out the fruit and put into stone jars. 
Boil the syrup five minutes longer, and pour over the 
fruit. The next day pour \.ff the syrup and boil down 
again, and do this for three mornings. Keep the bag 

" in the syrup. P:ckled Beetroot: Take some 

t and Spanish onion s cut in slices, lay them in 
— layers ‘in a jar; \>oil one quart of vinegar 
with ounce of Pepper, ihalf ounce of ginger, and 
some salt; pour it cold over the beetroot and onions. 
Oover close, and put away. 


well in a little cold water, then pour boring ing water in, 
bi | 


lean sauce- 
pan, and when your starch is just on the boil, stir into ita 


minute, strain it through s piece of linen, and then 
starch your things (first wringing them out of the 
blue water). After they are starched let them dry; 
and two or three hours before ironing them out, they 
must be well damped and rolled up quite tight ina 
clean cloth. Collars and lace shoul aways be ironed 
out upon a peo of coloured cloth, used only for that 
purpose, and not upon anything like linen or calico. 


AvuGusT 80, 1890. 


THE LONG-HAIRED MAN. 


name is Simon Worthington. I am a bachelor of 
forty, and, if I ma say it, a man of extremely upright 
life. I smoke & ew cigars a day; I take a glass of 
ything I please with my meals; but I am strictly 
ererate; my appearance betokens it, I am sure. 
Therefore, you may quite anderstand how great was 
tonishment when the long-haired man addressed 
my 48) aa 

though ——. But, wait; I have not told you 

who the long-haired man was. ; 

I was about to take a little summer holiday, and had 
arranged everything 60 that my mind would be quite at 
ease. Business I put aside for the present, and, having 

rovided myself with the correct costume and acces- 
ae of a traveller, went out to attend to the last few 
ements for my journey. 
OT he been to the bank to draw a hundred pounds, 
and had also stopped at the jeweller’s to get my watch, 
wbich had been repaired. é 

At the bank I noticed a solemn man of thin 
figure, with straight black hair, and wearing a pair of 
biue goggles, who asked the cashier to change a five 
pound note, and then politely stood aside in order that 
J might transact my business first; and while I was 

ying for my watch he entered the jeweller's and 
a bt a pair of silver-plated sleeve-links. — 

I hardly know why I took particular notice of him ; 
but his bair, his features, his sloping shoulders, and 
long, supple hands, were all eo peculiar that I could not 
help noticing them particularly. 

He might have been a country doctor, I thought, or 
a musician, or connected with some spiritualistic 
society I could not place him. I laughed at myself 
for desiring to do so. . 

“ Why do I care what that man is ?’ I asked myself; 
“or think of him asI am thinking?” ; 

With these words I jumped into a ‘bus, and, as I was 
paying my fare, became aware that another person had 
entered the vehicle, In. fact, I seated myself, by 
accident, upon his knee, and, turning to apologise, I saw 
the person of whom I was thinking. 

Pt beg your pardon,” I said. 

“Not at all, not at all,” he cried, with a great Sisptay 
of politeness. ‘Not at all. It was my fault. I shoul 
lave moved, sir; I should have moved. You will not 
find me one to take offence at trifles. No, sir; had you 
seated yourself upon me purposely, I should have 
forgiven you, sir. I should” have esteemed that my 
Christian duty.” 

I bowed, and a couple of girls on the opposite side 
giggled, and the ‘bus stopped to let in some ladies. 

“Move up, sir; move up,” cried my friend. ‘“ Make 
room for the ladies. Please move a little more, sir. 
Thanks—thanks. We should never forget to do all we 
can for the fair sex, sir?’ 

The girls giggled again. 

‘Youth is light-hearted, sir,” said my neighbour to 
me; “very li HE hace. It is delightful to think of 
it. Another lady, sir; move up, move up.” 

I was already wedged as closely as a sardine in a 
box, but I tried to obey him. Suddenly he sniffed 
fariously. 

"Tobacco," he said to himself, after a pause ; 
“tobacco—I smell tobacco. Do you smoke, sir ?’’ 

“ Since it interests you so much,” I answered, ‘ yes, 
I do smoke.” 

He shook his head and groaned. 

“Another life on the wane,” he said. 
case of nicotine poisoning. Ah! ah! ab! ah! 
killing you, sir. Do you know that ?” 

“Very slowly, no doubt,” I replied. 

“Slowly!” he repeated. “Slowly! They all think 
that. Sir, you may possibly drop dead before you 
leave this bus." 

“That might happen, of course,” I assented. 

“Smoke and drink. You drink, too?” said my 
neighbour. “Don't deny it. Smokers always drink.” 

“I am a desperate and confirmed inebriate," I 
replied. “I have delirium tremens every Saturday 
night, and am fast gliding to a drunkard’s grave.” 

“You mock me,” cried the stranger, holding up a 
Warning finger. ‘“ You mock me, sir. You say to your- 
self, ‘I am a moderate drinker.’ Sir, the mania which 
. speak of-in jest may Bight gone life any instant. 

ou may seé little green snakes, which have no 
cxistence anywhere but in your own imagination, 
crawling out.of your boots before you leave this ‘bus. 

assure you it is possible, sir.” 
‘Not if I drop dead from nicotine poisoning,” I 
remarked. : 


Another 
It’s 


sperovingly, with the air people assume in church 
dreadia? sermon, and seemed to regard me as a very 
“Be ro repen ora The path 
ware,” my neighbour. ‘The path is 
short and very slippery. yan are going down it head- 
long. Beware.” 


I had enjoyed all this at first, but I now lost 
patience, 


“Beware yourself," I replied, in as calm a tone as I 
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could command. 
knocked down, as you will find, if you do not hold your 
impudent tongue." 

At this my neighbour fumbled in his coat-tail 
pocket, brought out, with much pains and deliberation, 
a large yellow silk kerchief, and applied it to his eyes. 

“I speak for your own good,” he cried, from its 
depths. “I felt it my duty to pause, and strive to 
rescue a wanderiog sheep. You revile me for it, but I 
will try to bear it. That’s my duty, too. Ycs, yes, 
yes, that’s my duty, too.” 

The girls choked ayain. The matrons looked sympa- 
thetically at him. One of them wiped away a tear. 

“Tcan't endure this,” I said. ‘I shall disgrace my- 
self by using personal violence to a maniac.” 

And I rose from my seat. My adviser caught my 
arn. 

“No,no,” he said. ‘TI will go." 

“Tam delighted to hear it," I remarked, rescating 
myself. 

“Yes, yes; I go. My presence is offensive to you, 
and I go," he continued. ‘It is my duty. Good-bye! 
Good-bye! Heed my warning. Remember thie delirium 


tremens. Remember the sudden death hy nicotine 
poisoning. Remember me. Wait! You don't believe 
me. Let me put your hand upon your heart." 


He returned. 
inside my coat. 

“Do you think a heart can beat like ¢hat for many 
hours together ?”* he shrieked. ‘Sir, your complexion, 
your respiration, your whole appearance, prove to me 
that Iam right. Beware.” 

I thrust his hand from me and snatched mine away. 
He looked at the sympathetic ladies, shook his head, 
and jumped out of the ‘bus. 

The girls shrieked with laughter. 

At tho next corner they alighted. I was alone with 
the matrons, who regarded we with freezing glances, 
and seemed to be somewhat afraid of me, as an in- 
temperate person who might do them harm. 

One, who wore a little frizette of black curls, 
remarked to her friend, in a hard and reproving tone 
of voice— . 

“ How shocking is intemperance." 

To whick the other replied— 

“ Shocking, indeed." 

And then I saw all eyes settle slowly upon wy middle 
vest button. 

I ylanced downwards, almost expecting to see those 
small green snakes so graphically described by my 
late neighbour. 

Instead, I saw the broken links of my watch chain. 
My watch was gone. I plunged my hand into my breast 
pocket. The pocket-book, containing my mogey, was 
no longer there. 

In fact my pockets were completely emptied ; even 
a couple of cigars which I had had about me were 
gone; and the long-haired man was cvidently only a 
clever thief. 

The police-inspector with whom I took counsel was 
sympathetic, but not hopeful. He said that, from my 
description, he should suppose the theft to have been 
committed by ‘‘ Slim Jim,” a noted pickpocket; and 
that the two girls opposite were doubtless his accom- 
plices, trained to giggle in order to attract my attention 
at the pruper time; but there was no way of being sure, 
and he thought it likely I would never see my property 
again. 

I never did. 


He seized my hand, and thrust it 


fo 

An, Rose, in squeezing thee 
A pin my hand hath torn.” 

“ You might have known,” said she, 
All roses have their thorn." 


————— 


Dr. Woopsripce says that in the case of a bite of a 
venomous serpent or insect, one of the first things to 
be resorted to is to suck the wound with the lips. 
This is certainly a very simple remedy, and when a man is 
bitten on the back next by a poisonous insect he should 
apply it immediately. 

——_-fo—____- 


A Frencs landed proprietor and a colonel of 
Dragoons had a deadly quarrel; blood only could wash 
out tho insults that had passed between them. Both 
men were eccentric to a degree, and they agreed that 
lots should be drawn, and that the loser should at once 
proceed to some retired spot and shoot himself. Tho 
next morning the opponents and their seconds met at 
a small café outside the town. Lots were duly drawn, 
the landed proprietor proving the winner. ‘Tho 
colonel took his bad fortune calmly; ho wnote a 
few lines upon a piece of papor, which he handed 
to his second, took an affectionate farewell of all, 
and forgave his more fortunate adversary, aS & 
Christian gentleman ought to do. He then, accept- 
ing the loaded pistol, moved steadily into an eee 
room, and closed the door. The others remaine 
breathlessly iether detonation which was to con- 
vey to them the finale of the ey At last it came ; 
eagerly they ran to the door of the fatal chamber, when 
it was thrown open, and the supposed defunct stood on 
the threshold, grasping the smoking weapon. 


“Heavens! gentlemen,” exclaimed he, with a 
bland smilo, “ig it not unfortunate? I Lavo missed 
myself!" 


“Even temperance orators may be | 


PARISIAN SLUMS. 


iccent statistics, combined with the experiences of 
Various Brrtish tourists and sujuurners in the " paycst 
capital iu Kurope," who have had sufficient curiosity 
and courage to go out of the beaten track of ordinary 
tourists, aud pay a few visits to the shavier quarters of 
that city, show a state of affairs which is most appalling. 
A “horrible Paris” there certainly is; not the Paris of 
the gay and plittering boulevards which is kuwown to 
British tourists, but a Paris which in some of its features 
beats the worst slums we can show bctween Hammer- 
smithomd Gravesend. 

French authors speak of Seven Dials and various 
other squalid quarters of London in tones of such 
sweeping condemnation that one would suppose they 
had seen poverty and vice for the first time in their 
lives during a visit to London. This may be the 
truth, for the Freuch as a nation are not noted for their 
knowledge of the topography of their own country ; 
but, at the same time, to any future enterprising Gaul 
who may make up his mind to risk the dangers of a 
voyage across the ‘silver streak " in order to gather 
materials for a sensational work on “ Horrible London" 
we would su;gest that he kept his movey in hig 
pocket, and, iustead of coming to London, went on a 
voyage of discovery amongst some of the slums of 
Paris, where be would find such matter for his pen 
as could be worked into a book that would bo as 
terrible as any ever shuddered at by the most violent 
Anglophobist. 

We will select, for example, the region of St. Denis, 
one of the most dreadful in Paris. Hero the houses are 
six and seven stories high. They are narrow, badly 
lighted, and worse ventilated, and most inconceivably 
filthy. The rent averages from two shillings to three 
shillings and sixpence a week per room, and in many of 
them are huddied together six, seven, and eight buman 
beings. The sanitary regulations are absolutely nil. 
The floors of the rooms are black with in-trodden filth. 
The walls reek with mildew and festering damp. The 
air of these places is absolutely overpowering, und the 
only wonder is that the death-rate is not twice as high 
as it is. In the streets heaps of offal collect, and aro 
the debating ground for all the cats, dogs, and rats of 
the neighbourhood, who rend and tear each other ip 
dispute for the mouldering garbage. In hot weather 
this quarter is the birthplace of cholera, typhus, typhoid, 
and every disease to which flesh is heir. 

During the winter and rainy season the misery is 
appalling. The people who out their poisonous 
existence here are human ghouls. The women, by 
dissipation, are bloated out of all semblance to woman- 
hood; while the men are hideous in their wolfish 
expression. The children, left to struggle up as they 
best may, ignorant of all knowledge or sense of religion, 
grow old before their time. 

Suicides are of daily occurrence, and murders are 
frequent. St. Denis is a suburban Alsatia of want. 
Misery shifts just as fashion shifts. St. Antoine is 
now nothing to Belleville, and Belleville is rapidly 
yielding to St. Denis. There is the new misery and 
the old misery ; the old misery in some of the central 
arondissements is almost genteel; the people are 
ashamed to be seen to suffer, they dress decently, and 
hide the eleemosynary morsel in their sleeve. lle- 
ville and St. Denis have no scruples of the kind; it is 
all squalor there, and no man dreads the eye of his 
neighbours. 

he houses, both of the old misery and the new, are 
simply awful; the former affront the Sy ees their six 
and seven storeys of dark, narrow, and dirty buildings; 
the latter, as in the Rue des Cascades and at Menil- 
montant, are often mere huts built on the spongy soil. 
The lowest rent here is two shillings a week 
for one room. In the older quarters nothing is to be 
had. under 250 francs (or £10) 8 year, and t is no 
more than a kitchen or a room under the roof. 

At Menilmontant, it rarely exceeds £5 a year, but 
this is absolutely the worst accommodation in Paris, if 
not in the whole world. Only the lowest and most 
destitute wretches lodge at this rate; they pay in 
advance, and are, consequently, ander no obligation to 
have furniture to secure the rent. They often move in 
with nothing but a truss of straw. 

The yield for the landlord is at least 25 
buildings are generally found in what 
cités, often strects with only one opening. J 

The rooms are in a state of indescribable ruin, their 
floors and doors are often torn away for firewood, and 
the patterns of the wall-paper obliterated with every 
kind of filth. Of 46,000 odd lodgings like this in Paris, 
18,000 odd wero let for less than 100 francs (£4) a year, 
24,000 at from £4 to £8, 6,000 at from £8 to £12; 
8,000 were entirely without any heating ap’ tus 
whatever, irae or stove; 5,000 were only lit by a 
small skylight, and 1,500 took their light and air from 
a small passage or corridor. No wonder that, while 
only 15 per 1,000 die in the neighbourhood of tho 
Elysée, 85 per 1000 die in such quarters as these. 

With all the great outcry against ‘ horrible London” 
have we anything that can compere with this? Woe 
sayno. Even the old rookeries lying ‘off Drury Lane, 
and the dens of squalid misery and black vice in what 
was once Baldwin's Gurdeus could uvt comparo with 
the quarters of St. Denis, and tho foul courts lying off 
the Jardin des Plantes, 


rcent. Such 
e French call 


RATHER AT SBA, sx F. O. BURNAND. 
(Baapsony, Acxsw, anv Oo., Bouvenm Sraust.) 

‘Dats amusing book is uniform with “ Very Much 
Abroad,” by the same anthor, whieh we noticed at 
the ing of this month. There is abundance 
of fun of that unex sort which is sure to tickle 
the comic side of one’s mind, for the general spirit of 
adventures of this character may be condensed into 
those nonsense lines :— 

“The joys of future years are past, 
To-morrow’s hopes have fled away; 
Still let us live, and so at last 
We shall be happy yesterday |" 
On board the Amarantha we are introduced to a 
don, called commonly the Dean, who has a pas- 
sion for popping at floating bottles with his rook rifle, 
and who enjoys nothing better than to, as he puts it, 
* crack a bottle or two before breakfast.” Sometimes 
the skill gained by this practice is brought to bear 
upon ‘sea-fowl. 

As a rule, justas the dean fires the diver disappears, and 
Bolby shouts triumphantly, ‘I've hit him.”” We are about 
to credit him with m success when the bird reappears, 
waggles his head and tail merrily, gives a queer, dry, sar- 
castio laugh—something between a quack and a chuckle, 
which evidently implies, ‘‘ No, you didn’t that time, my 
boy,” and then placidly floats on the water in perfect 
Beoutity, 

Once, during a calm, tho author was tempted to try 
his hand at this sport, when he saw a diver riding at 
anchor within a few yards of the yacht. 

T have time to take a steady aim. Bang! The bullet has 
cleared him by about two inches, and gone with a spurt 
{nto the sea ahead of him. The diver is clearly quite new 
{o the sport, as he makes @ rush, open-mouthed, in the 
direction of where the bullet disappeared, stretching out 
his neck to peck at it, being ovidently under the impression 
that it is something to eat. “ 

In the last and longest of these records of adventures 
in purguit of health, the first impetus which starts our 
traveller is given ir his friend Bigsby—Bigsby, who is 
so cheery that he shouts whenever he meets you, and 
whom it is natural to address always as “ My boy.” 

“Why!" crics srg Oe you're getting horrid stout!” 
And he throws himself back, as if to get a good light on 
me, and bring out my points. 

Bigsby is right. I am as it were an infant Fat Man. 

When this first note of alarm has been struck, the 
‘advice of other friends is sought, and is found in 
remarkable variety. Ramagate is finally as the 
first stage for the expected cure, which is not completed 
until the party has at from that watering-place on 
the eastern coast the extreme west in Cornwall. 
How a course of Turkish baths contributed to the 
desired end, is told with characteristic humonr, and 
some misadventures at an otter hunt come in well 
towards the close. 

We nureber about sixty in the field. The , rough 
hognds are pena, Bey stream, swimming and trotting, and 
stoping to examine the surface of any boulder which 
strikes their noses as having been lately the temporary rest- 
ing place of an otter, 

Suddenly a cry—a | dog is seen shaking his head 
wildly, eal rubb his front com over his ears—another 

is aay er a Laggan plunges into the river 

y: ther ery. Horses plunging—one almost in 

the river—shrieks oh ladies the Male len acatvered—some 
attempt to ford the river—some jump right in—some on 
horseback cross it shouting—some plunge into the planta- 
tion on the left—some are running back upon ust ‘A panic, 


Mad bull, perhaps. ; 
No! wasps! wasps’ nest!!! InasecondIseethem., At 
me. Pursuing me. I dive my head under water, wet 
through! Scramble up bank. One wasp is after me. One 
Periieciously, My foot catchos in a root. I am down. 
asp down too, close to my ear, A minute more, I am up. 


Wasp up too, by my right ear. 
inspiration. I 


mud. Don't know where I heard it. No time for thinking. 
Jump, squish, into the mud! .Over my knees, boots nearly 
off, Wasp at me, close tp my ear, as if he wished to tell 
me asecret. I won’t hear it! NowI understand why the 
dog shook his head. Through a bramble bush, and come 
out torn and scratched, but dry asa after being dragged 
Bisons . patent wiper of erect bristles, No wasp. Gone, 
am free 


HOME SPUN YARNS, sy EDWIN COLLER, 


(Epuunp Dugganr anp ah, ceetests 8s. 6d., post 
) 
The volume which bears this modest, but appro- 


te title, alth it was ly published some 
low years ag See ost sight of by the public when but 
fow been sold. Many of the clever pieces 


whieh it contains have already stood the test of suc- 
cessful public recitation, and we can heartily commend 
them -ee rich in genuine 08, AD 


@neugh ‘to 
4né I married at last, at last! for me and my pretty 


nn in fhe dear old days as country boy 


BOOKS YOU SNOULD READ. 


And she'd promised to wait for me when I went to London 
to try my fate, 

bbe Neer baemen prodry hes in her country home to keep me 
steady steaight. 

ante yee vay ieee se ee ES 
ha) 


When there came a little baby to nuss, and « little mouth 
to fill t 
Is ain't all pleasuse, a cabman’s life, but when haed thoughts 


‘ad 

I'd only to think of the wee bit babe, and the bonnie wite 
at home. 

But when the fever fizst beoke out she made me promise, 


ou 666, 3 
With her arms about my neck one night as she sat upon ‘my 


knee, 

That int she was took herself, for the children's aake 
and my own, 

I'd get her into hospital at once, to take her chance 
alone. 


In the next few stanzas we are told how poor Sall: 

caught the fever from the neighbours she had ni 
and how, mindful of her resolution, she bravely left 
her husband and children for a hospital, whence the 
sad news soon came of her death. After telling how 
this heavy blow fell on him, the asbman continues his 
story :— 
A week had passed and I sat one night by the dying fire 

alone, 


A brooding and fuoken-hearted man, whose hope in life was 


one, A 
When I heard » sudden footfall without, that kind of 
startled me then, 
For ‘twas like the step of the dear, dead wife, who would 
never walk agen. 


I thought 'twas a neighbour about maybe, and went to the 
window near, 
But I started back with a bitter ory, and a sudden frightful 


ear, 
For there, with its wild white face to the pane, I saw as 
plain as life 
An it something a-peering in, in the likeness of my 
ife ! 


It beckon'd to me with its phantom hand, but I felt that 
* my hour was nigh, 
And I soon must join my Sally again, in the better home on 
high 


ign. 
When, ah, the door flew open, and there, O there, rr stood 
on the floor! 
And a sudden mist came over me, and I recollect na 
more. 


Jie ba myself I was lying down on our bit of a 

sofy there, 

And he neighbours was gathered about me then, with a 
pitying, startled air; 

I felt quite dased and misty at first, and I swooned agen 
almost 

When the terrible truth came back to me,‘the open door, 
and the ghost! 


They tried to soothe me, the women did, and said I must 
bear it well, 

But there'd been a sad mistake, and they'd got some happy 
news to tell. d 

Then I heard a sudden sob, and a cry that came from 
behind the rest, 


| And my Sally was kneeling by my side, with her head upon 


my breast | 

Her story was simple, With care and skill she'd begun to 
mend apace, 

She was moved to the convalescent ward, for another to 
take her place. 


But in the hurry her name, you see, was left up over the 


bed, 

So that when the other poor creature sunk, they thought it 
min elGastie ema 
I'ma a sort myself, Iam, but I leave you to under- 

stan 
What my feelings was, as we sat that night a-talking hand 


in hend, 
With the hght of my life brought suddenly back, when all 
seemed shadow and gall, 
And my heart aglow with passionate thanks to the merciful 
Giver of all, 
THE TIN TRUMPET, sx HORAOE SMITH. 
(GeorGE RovuTLEDGE AND Sons. 1s.) 
Anything from the clever and whimsical author of 
‘* Rejected Addresses " must be acceptable, and we can 
well believe that this book, now t it appears for 
the firat time, with the magic name of Horace Smith 
upon its title-page, will be well received. Its second 
title, ‘Heads and Tales,” gives more clue to its con- 
tents than can be gathered from the name upon the 
cover. It isa book of definitions and descriptions of 
all sorts and conditions of persons and things, given in 
alphabetical order. Its many fanciful theories must 
be taken for what they are worth, for there is not a 
little that is crude and eccentric among much that is 
shrewd and true. This is an illustration of anger and 
its mences :— 
‘“ What does a man think of when he thinks of nothing ?” 
on Elizabeth demanded of s cholerig- courtier, to whom 
e had not realised her promise of ‘promotion. “He 
thinks, madam, of a woman’s promises,” was the tart reply. 
“ Well, I must not confute him,” said the Queen, walking 
away; ‘anger makes men witty, but it keeps them poor.” 
In treating of anglers, whom he handles rather 
xoneph yo author quotes this passage from Leigh 
unt:— 
We really cannot see what equanimity there is in jerking 
a lncepated. oarp out of the water by the jaws, merely 
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not the of making a noise: | 
of anglers would hari 


| 


bere 
4 
8 


their patriarc, 
willingly ne ee 
@ angi. 

deserve it, and We «0 
. becanse tiey 
. ethes advocates, but We are sure thu: i, 
to see them hang w. 

make use of their own 


EFFS* 
fi 
utd 
E 3 


sprung 
erigin, es the lark, whoge nest is on the ground, 
ete ciroumstances are the mos; 
pryecen stimulants to mental expansion, and the early 
final smiles. 

An amusing example of ion is given in th 
following instance of tended fotention += 7 
“TI have just met our old acquaintance, Daly,” said an 
Irishman te his friend, “ — was mauzy 30 see be bas almost 
asvay to nothing. You are . am thin, bu 
he is t.inner than both of us put together.” : 
One mere tion from this work for the wise ang 
‘waggish, as it calls itself, must be made, for we cau; 


f 


deny ourselves the pleasure of Lb § before vi; 

ers a new aad flattering view of the charac:.; 
career, and uence of those most intolerable pc: ;, 
which abound and are so busy at this season of :., 
year — 


Gnats, and other anneying insects devoured by birds, «5 
t converted into muaio: their im 
being but an inharmonious prelude, or buning of in.’: 


MAMMA’S,BLACK NURBE STORIES, sy MARY PAM! "4 
MILNE-HOME, 


_ (Wiuttam Buackwoop anv Son, 6s. cloth.) 

_ This collection of West Indian fairy tales and lesen’: 
introduces us to the folk-lore of those foreign part. :. 
it has been gathered, not without much trouble, i-.. 
the quaint broken English of many a negro narrztu:, 
Anansi stories they are called, from the name «: a 
mysterious who plays a principal pari in 
most of them, and who seems to be akin to the Scaii i. 
navian Troll, and to the Lubber-fiend of our Nor:h 
country. He is undersized and unlucky, ani |::: 
presents turn to leaves or stones. 

The first part is written in the negro dialect, but t!:: 
‘rest is in simple English. Though there is not mi: 
point in any of these stories, they have their valuc 2, 
indicating the mental power of the negro, and thie sir; 
hold which all sorts of superstitions have upon tLe 


race. ‘ 
BRIEF NOTICES. 

An Exploration of Exmoor, by J. L. W. Page, with 1-1, 
and illustrations, Seeley and Co., 78. 6d. This is ac... 
panion volume to Mr. Page's account of the hills, «nd 
streams, and rocks of Dartmoor. Those who have no: '\‘' 
explored either of these charming regions, are likely to :...: 
themselves eager to take or make an early opportunity. é 
‘they study these pleasant pages.—Characteristics of 
Voleanoes, by James D. Dana, Sampson Low, Mar.to:, 
Searle, and Rivington, 188. This is rather a book to look fcr at 
@ library than to buy for oneself. Itis a perfect storelou-e.! 
strange and startling facts, collected by a master of the sic- 
ject, and this record of carefully conducted observations i-n. : 
only of great value to the student, but also of abso. - 
interest to all who desire to know as much as possi!!: . 
the world of wonders, and of the grandeur of those ac:12 
natural forces of which we knewso little while wo ‘‘live -* 
home at ease.”"——-The Modern Malady, by Cyril Benn -. 
Edward Arnold, 6s. “A little knowledge is,”’ beyoni «1 
doubt, in medicine, “a dangerous thing ;” but in t!. 
days apne yg ire peepee of us know that we hi. 
nerves, a book of this sort, which puts its points clearly. :: 
of great worth, especially when it shows so plai.:7 
some of the chief errors in treatment, and tells how far 
nervous sufferer may benefit from judicious sympathy, 2:1 
how necessary it is to consider the person quite us mi) 
as the disease.——The Women of Turkey and Th-:' 
Folk-Lore, by Lucy M. J. Garnett. David Nutt, 10s. ‘. 
Miss Garnett gives us here many authentic particulars :! 
the life and habits of Ohristian Women in Turkey, 0" 


accompanies with remarkable imens of f'\- 
lore, of which he fairer sex is fond. We shall hope 1 
deal more at’ with this record of close person: 


observation, when we are in ion of the compan: 
volume, whioh will treat of women whoare not Christinns.— 
Climbers’ Guide to the Central Pennine Alps, By \\. -'. 
Oonway, Fisher Unwin. Mr.Conway, author of a“ Zerm::. 
Pocket Book,” has recently issued in similar form, «'J 
strongly bound in waterproof linen, this welcome advicy -' 
climbers who are wise enough to profit by such fruits .' 
experience. As no season seems to be free from sac -.:.! 
practical proof of the perils of Alpine passes, we 1°." 
reasonably hope that every such attempt as this to lo>+! 
the risks, and increase the wholesome ares, of tour (3 
ey 3 ae and em . will sp nants 

a as encourage production and pu" 
lication. The Care of the by P. Augustus Cox, 4le:: 
ander and Shepheard.—A usetul little book by one wlio? 
position of physician to the Western Skin Hospital is su‘ 
cient to vouch for his knowledge of the subject. While 


no to the medicinal tret- 
ment of skin diseases, it con @ number of hints on tue 


aceite of the health of the skin, and its hygien* 
ent when diseased. The functions of the skin and te 
influences which work upon them are clearly explained. 
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“AEEEIEB. TO CLERGY 
NIST: PALU vexommamions. 


AND A OHANOB FOR ALL TO MAKE MONEY. 
Ws will give 08 a 


pon Pearson's Weekly, 80 long as its publication 
ntinues, i deayoes of the rom of England, oa to duly 


; (a term which, for the purposes of this 
; ~~ Nonesafene and priests of every denomination who do 
and to the Ohuseh of who shall be selected by our readers, 


these be determined by those who interest 
raselves in this movement, and in the success of the paper from which it 


naves. ai are few and . , 
vut cary copy of Pearson's Weekly issued between this date and December 1, 
will be ted similar. to that which is at the foot of this page. 

; will bear the date of the issue on which it appears, and 
Minister. Those Clergymen of 
ters whose names appear on 


e number 


‘ of will be subject to the following rules :— 
i geomet in more than one qupon of the same date. No child 
bor twelve years of age may fill in coupon. The number of coupons of any 


a. whole number sent in for him during the whole time. No voter 


5 ai in more than one coupon from each week's issue, though any 

7 sign ot OO oben the of different individoals to any number of 
ons bearing the same date. Any number of coupons may be forwarded in 
ame envelope if they apply to the same person, and have been collected by 
sender. Any coupons us after December Ist, 1890, will be dis- 
ified. ‘asalogas sbould be d as shown at foot of this notice. 


It will be an aasistance to our staff if even numbers of coupons, say ten, or 
multiple of ten, are sent in one envelope, and if such envelopes are for- 
ed regularly each week ing the period over which our offer extends, 
her than kept to accumulate at its close. 
Tie total amount of the annuities will be twice as many pounds per annum as 
circulation of PEARSON'S WEEKLY averages in thousands between its birth 
December let of thie year. No one wild receive more than £100 a year ; but 
otal sum, as our circulation, will be given in annuities of £100 
so far as it will go at thas rate, to those who head the coupon poll, and any 
‘nder will be given,to those who come next in number of votes. 
These gifte will be continuous, so that whenever the life of an annuitant 
); another will be selected by « similar system to fill the vacant place. No 
ity will ever be awarded to a relative or intimate friend of any member of 
tatl of this paper. P 
An instance or two will make matters clear. 
If our circulation during the period named averages 100,000 a week (for the 
few weeks we tee # number greatly in excess of this), a Ole an 
he Church of and a Nonconformist Minister will each receive an 
nity of £100 so as this apper exists. If the average circulation is 
000, two other gentlemen, a Cl of the Church of England and a 
onformist Minister, will each receive £40 a year for life. If we ciroulate a 
ly average of 200,000 copies, these two last-mentioned will each receive as 
h as the two who head the » 80 that there will then be four recipients of 
Da year for life. If 225,000 is reached, two others next on the popular list 
otes will each receive £25 a for life, and so on, should the ciroulation 
ha higher point. Every 1, of average circulation will mean an addition 
9 to the sum devoted to annuities. These, when once fixed, will be un- 
bgeable, 
Those who are chosen by our readers to receive these Pearson's Weekly 
uities will, of course, be entirely free to deal with the money as they please. 
e prepared to pay it quarterly in advance, so soon as a decision has been 
ed at, and the first cheques be despatched from our offices on December 
1890, to prove, we sincerely hope, welcome New Year's gifts to those who 
ure to make good use em. 
oupons may be forwarded by anybody—clergyman or layman, man, woman, 
bild. : 
n order to stimulate interest in this unique scheme, we have further 
fed to devote the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to the purpose of 
ding for their necessary trouble those who send in the greatest number of 
ons; so that those who enter heartily into this idea will not only have the 
ure of doing good to others, but will also benefit themselves, 
We will give £50 to the person from whom the largest number of are 
ed; £25 to the one whose number comes next; £16 to the third; and £10 to 
purth, Those who do not care to try for these sums should leave blank the 
provided for name of sender on each coupon, and must not put the name of 
r outside the envelopes they forward. We shall be glad to answer any 
ions regarding either of our offers. 
t must be most distinotly understood that in the above awards the decision 
e Editor of Pearson's Weekly will be absolutely final. 
esults will appear in our Christmas Number, published December 18th. 
trict investigation will be made before the awards are decided, and 
ompliance with any of the regulations will absolutely disqualify. 
Remember that any bookseller or newsagent in the United Kingdom 
pbtain Pearson's Weekly, and that the more diligently the paper is inquired 
ho more readily it-will be obtained everywhere, 
The full notice of this scheme as it a edin our first number will be 
to anyone who eppliss personally or by post at our office for it. We will 
ly send a quantity of these reproductions to anyone who will guarantee to 
bute them judiclousiy, 


ANNUITY COUPON, AUG. 80, 1890. 


I sercocscecrcccsrcccvesececerveceseascosessseessseveeee 


i) 
ca gg AGGregs .scccccssssccssesccsecesceoceosecsoneness 
36 hereby certify that I have read the 
: current number of Pearson's Weekly, and 
= F S that in my opinion, 
so 
3 Ee The Rev. a.scccccccssccccesrssesersescceseesccences 
z 
738 Sse (State here whether Church of 
ie 8 g & 5a : England or Nonconformist) .....ssseseees 
és, A 
zee aS ORTORD oneenescssssoentovensbso3esvisinnscusinses 
37 4, i 
3° me is a fitting candidate for the annuities 
hey . offered. 
=% : 
£ % Name of sender (optional)......s0sssssove 
S2z 


Address .....csccccrssscccccscerccccracecccecosers 


s3/mm- An Important Column 


Dr. Farmsarrn writes: 
“The success of your 
treatment of Consump- 
tion is simply marvellous. 
I have had no less than 
60 cases of Cure daring 
the last year,” 


DISEASES OF 
THE THROAT | 
AND RESPIRA- 
TORY ORGANS, 


Dr. Youna writes: 
“Your remedy for Con- 
jsumption has proved a 
success IN My OWn case, 


FOSITIVELY tafter having been given 
up by several physi- 
cians." 

Curable D The most eminent 
y all Physicians are testify- 


jing to the extraordinary 
Iresults obtaincd from 
thus trcatment. 


(We earnestly request 
jour readers to obtain 


entirely 
New Remedy. tite ct 


jthemselves of the facts 
with which it deals.) 


OCrown Gro, scarlet cloth, 8s, 6d. post free, 


HOMESPUN 
YARNS, 


By EDWIN COLLER, 
Late of the Essex Press, 


Care Lusrorp : 
EDMUED DURRART & Co., 90, HIGH STREET. 


FRIENDLESS & FALLEN, 


London Female Preventive 
and Reformatory Institution, 


ESTABLISED 1857, 


SUSTAINS THE FOLLOWING 
HOMES. 


Preventive Homes 


Especially for Friendless Girls in their teens, 
No. o} 


Tie sabes Home, 7, Parson's Green, 
195, Hampstead Road, N.W.... 


. oe 18 
459, Holloway Road, N. oo ee oe 80 
Total .. oe ee oe 98 


Reformatory Homes. 


200, Euston Road, N.W. we . ve 24 
85, Eden Grove, Holloway .. es B83 
Milton House, Broinpton ® oe oe 80 

The Holt-Yates Memorial Home, 56, 
Parson's Green oe oe « = 80 
17 


Open all Night Refuge. 


87, Manchester Street, W.C. (visited every 
morning to arrange permanent help to 
new comers) .. oe o o se 

Total number of inmates to maintain ., 


OBJECTS. 


1. To seck the destitute and fallen by volun- 
tary missionary effort. 

2. Voafford temporary protection to friend- 
less young women, also to effect the rescue of 
fallen females, especially those decoyed from 
the country, by admitting them to the benefitt 
of the Homes. 

3. Torestore, when practicable, the reclaimed 
to fainily and friends, whether in town or 
country. 


SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1889. 
Aamittcd to the Ilomes 659 


0. Special Homes.. 19 

Do. Night Refuge .. oe 516 

Total new cases oe oe eo» 1,004 

Re-adinissions:— 

To Homes os oe oe o. 175 
» Refuge 417 

— 592 

Total .. oe o 1,686 


£15 required daily to sustain all the 
Homes one day. 

Donations URGENTLY NEED... .- carry 
on the Homes. 


REMITTANCE or CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Contributions will be thankfully received hy 
the Bankers,* L’oyds’ Bank, T.imited, 72, Jooz:- 
bard Street, B.C., and £4, ot. James's Street, 
8.W. Frank Nicholls, Esq.(of the Committee), 
14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C., or 


EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary. 
200, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed 
on the Bankers as above. 


‘| MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS FOR THE FAMILY. 


; q 
| making a total of EIGHT COLOURED PLATES EVERY MONTH (each 14 by rrin.} 


| m for the Lady 
Readers of “Pearson’s Weekly.” aaa 


MYRA’S JOURNAL. 


6d. Monthly; Post Free, 9d.; Yearly Subscription, Including 
Christmas Double Number, 9s. 


Hand-Coloured Fashion Plates, Coloured Necdlework Plates, Cut-out Paper Patterns, 
Large Diagram Sheets, Large Embroidery Designs, and an endless variety of Dresses, 
Costumes, Mantics, Millinery, etc., both simple and elaborate, to suit the tastes and 
purses of all; Spinningsin Vown, by [Ht SitkworM; Articles and Answers on Dress, 
Fashion, Furnishing, I:mployments for Women, Houschold Management, Health and 
Personal Attention, etc, ete. 


“‘T have shown this copy of your valuable Paper to some friends, and they 
declared it was splendidly got up—with such a variety of Supplements—so that | 
have no doubt but that they will become Subsuibers."—Lays¢yiom a Corre 
Spondent's Letter. 


VALUABLE PRIZHS ARH GIVEN EVERY MONTH. 


OF DRESS AND FASHION. 


‘This Edition of the large MyRa's JOURNAL is specially adapted in pri-c and character on 
its contents to Practical Home Dressmakers, who wish to combine cconomy with stylr, 
3d. Monthly ; Post Free, 4d. ; Yearly Subscription, 4s, «= With every number sien a 
Coloured Plate and Paper Pattern, : 


THE LADY’S MAGAZINE, 


LE MONITEUR DE LA MODE. 


1s. Monthly; Post Free, 1s. 2d. ; Yearly Subscription, 14s. 


Pationsed and subscribed to by Her Majesty the Queen. Contains each miontb 4c 
pages, large Imperial, Haerey Illustrated with the most superb Engravings, together 
with FOUR MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATES. 


Every Month is Published for Ladies of Fashion and High-class 
Dressmakers and Drapers a Special 


EDITION. DE LUXE 


THE 


LADY’S MAGAZINE, 


Contajning in addition to above contents, Four additional Hand-Coloured Aquarelles, 


—in Four Months in the year § additional Plates, making a total of 9, will be given— 

Representing the Newest Designs of the First Artists in the Capital of Fashion, with 

special reference to the Latest Styles in Evening and Reception Dresses. Each of these 

Plates is in itself a veritable Work of Art, showing to what a marvellous pitch f excel- 

lence the exact reproduction in Coloured Plates of the most delicate tones and extures 

produced on the looms of France and England has been carried in the hands of the 
Parisian Colourist. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, including Postage (which may commence 
at any time) :— 
For One Year, to any Country within the limsts of the Postal Union... 25/- 
to any Country not within the Postal Union ae oe 87/6 
Sample Copy will be sent on receipt of 30 Stamps, 


” ” 


An Iilustvated Monthly Portfolio for Ladies of Fashion and High-class 
Milliners and Modistes. 


LA MODISTE UNIVERSELLE, 


Published on the First of each Month, 


The only Journal of the kind published in England devoted exclusively to the interests of 
Modistes and Milliners. Each number contains FOUR LARGE CHAPEAUX- 
MODELES, each HALr-Lire $1ze, Beautifully Printed on Card-Paper and Coloured by 
Hand, with TWO ADDITIONAL PLATES of the same size, containing Eight 
Models, also Hand-Coloured, and full and descriptive Illustrated Text. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, including Postage (which may commence 


at any time) :— 
For One Year, to any Country within the limits of the Postal Union 21/- 
ry , to any Country not within the Postal Union aes 24/- 


Sample Copy will be sent on receipt of 24 Stamps, 


MAYSON M. BEETON, 


39 & 40, Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C 
West End Publishing Office of the 


LONDON PRINTING & PUBLISHING ALLIANCE, Limited. 


Central Works and Offices: 43 & 44, Jewin St. and 18 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 
Colonial and Provincial Show and Order Rooms: 41, Cheapside, E.C. 
Lithographic Works and Drawing Studios: Grafton Works, North Road, 
Holloway, N. 

Paper Works and Wharf: Victoria Works, Old Ford, E. 

West End Publishing Office: 39 & 40, Bedford St., Covent Garden, WG 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU? 


Om Thursday, August 14, 
Ms. JOHN A. BAGGETT, 
HIGH STREET, 
CINDERFORD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

became aware of the fact that his already well-stocked 
quiver of nine children had been added to by the arrival 
of twins. He lost no time in informing us of this by a 
telegram, which was delivered at 7.56 p.m., and as the 
evidence of the doctor was fully confirmatory, we for. 
warded him £10, for which his receipt is appended. 
Mr. Baggett assure’ us that his past experience renders 
him fervently grateful to his youngest children for the 
consideration they showéd in aglecting the time of their 
arrival. May their movements through the world be 
attended by as favourable cireumstances as their ap- 
pearance to it has been. ; 


Received from the Proprietors of “ Pearson's Weekly’ 
210 on account of my twins, born Augast 14, 1890. 
JOHN A. BAGGETT. 


VERRIFUNNIMAN says—"If you want a man to run 
Frorion at any time, give me a trial.” —aAll 
right, we'll put you on the list. Humourists must be 
as plentiful as editor's troubles, judging from the 
number of similar applications we have had. Pre- 
sumably the light-hearted applicants don't realise 
the wear and tear that getting up this kind of matter 
involves. Six weeks ago our fierion man was a well- 

individual, with a pleasant smile and gentle 
voiee. The result of reading contributions sent for this 
e has been to elongate his smile until it already 
arns round his ears, while his constant guffawin 
(he has a padded room with double doors to himse! 
has made his voice hoarser than a fog-horn. His 
convulsive shakings have split the seams of his 
coat, and, altogether, this once spruce young man is 
.& pitiable object. We can safely promise you that 
ou will be one step nearer the ition you covet 
ore long, for the grin is spreading fast, and must, 
we fear, split his head into two pieces soon. 


B. 8. tells us of a curious optical illusion in connection 
with this paper. He says: ‘While perusing the 
advertisements on your cover, hitting ina strong light 
with my back to the window, after a few seconds’ 
reading the whole of the printed matter appeared as 
green as grass,"’"—— ‘Perhaps some others of 
our readers may care to ascertain on behalf of our 
correspondent whether his eyesight is normal, or 
whether the appearance the paper presented to him 
was due to some defect in his vision. 


We have decided not to change the colour of the wra: 5 
The readers who have written saying, ‘ Leave it as 
it is,” greatly outnumber those who suggest an 
innovation, so the already familiar appearance of this 
paper will not be altered. The main objection to the 
present shade seems to be that it somewhat resembles 
that of another | shes anag to which some people 
have a dislike. But as the two shades are in reality 
quite distinct, we do not think that this ought to 
carry much weight. 8o the cerise wrapper will con- 
tinue to distinguish Pearson's Weekly, and we hope 
that, as one who writes under the nom de plume of 
“‘ Appreciative " says, ‘‘It will before long direct the 
eye to the largest pile on bookstall or newsagent's 
counter.” On this question P. S. says: “I think all 
common-sense readers will agree with me that, as it 
is the literary portion of your paper that we prize, the 
colour of the cover is altogether a matter of indiffer- 
ence tous. Keep the inside of the paper up to its 
present level of excellence and we shall be quite 
satisfied with any colour outside.” 


BT0.—We fully sympathise with your dislike to wear- 
ing a hat whenever you move from the house; but 

ou had better be careful how you go about bare- 

eaded, for if, awe ee the case, you have 
always been accusto to having your head covered 
when out of doors, you will be very liable to catch 
cold or sunstroke should you discard a hat altogether. 
The wearing of hats is, we think, carried to excess. 
The hair is nature’s covering for the head, and 
ordinarily it needs no other, always provided, of 
course, t it has been accustomed to no other. 
Hats are, no doubt, a fruitful cause of the baldness 
which is so peevelees nowadays. ‘The hair: is a 
plant, and like all other plants, requires plenty 
of light and air. This is proved by the 
fact that you never see a prematurely bald 
man who has lost his hair below: the hat; 
the hair which is covered up always falls off first. 
You may havo noticed that stockbrokers are, 
as a class, the baldest of men, simply, we believe, 
because most of them wear hats pretty nearly all day 
lang. One does not hear of Blue-coat boys being 
| rime liable to cold or sunstroke. Yet they go 

tless, as all Winchester boys did some years ago. 
Common sense, of conrse, would tell one to wear a 
hat ip rain or glaring sunshine ; but we do not belicve 
that the robust nced wear them at other times. 
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NS WEEK 


“to 


your 
health, I said, “ 1 Mr. n, who issues such 


you, ian, Unfortunately, bringing 
paper doesn't leave much margin for holidays. 
L. BR. ssys:—I take your paper, which—(six lines of 
Aatiacing vectagcks LLM ook Rere)and I want to Make 
a weekly newspaper as well. Which do you recom- 


mend ?— —You can't do better spend 
twopence every Friday on The Newspaper. It is 
thoroughly well edited sammary of the week's news, de- 
voting sufficient space to politics to enable one to keep 


au courant with what is going on, and containing & 
t deal of interesting and social matter besi 
* We read it ourselves, and consider it the best epitome 
of the current events published. 


¥. E. I. 8. asks leave to mention another of nature's 
barometers which he says “consists of a piece of 
rock salt—say one cubic inch in size—suspended by 
a string from any convenient nail near to a window. 
During dull, but not rainy weather, a slight amount 
of moisture gathers on the surface of the salt ; and 
the approach of rain is shown by that moisture 
collecting in a drop which hangs pendant until the 
shower falls. Then, and as if in ity with the rain, 
it breaks away, followed by other drops, with some 
rapidity if the rainfall is a heavy one. As wil 
Rate be inferred the advent of dry weather is 
indicated by a total absence of moisture. Such a 
piece of salé as is mentioned will give correct indica- 
tions, up to the limit of its power, for a whole year. 


A. C. R.—All the questions asked in Quzstions WorTH 
ANSWERING page are answered. If any week somo 
are left out this is simply because they could not be 
fitted in so that the page was exactly filled. 


A. L.—The verses are smart enough, but they could 
not fail to give offence to a great number of people, 
therefore we shall not publish them. So long as we 
can fill these pages with matter which does not hurt 
the susceptibilities of anyone, we shall try to rub 
along without the aid of that which is in any degree 
offensive. 

‘“* What though wit tickles, tickling is unsafe. 
If still 'tis painful while it makes us laugh ; 
Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would leave a sting within another’s heart ?” 


A. C. writes :*“‘ Apropos of your reply to the question, 
‘Is it a fact that ties spread infectious diseases ?’ 

_ the following from Berlin eh not be beside the 
mark: ‘A butcher named Debalcke and his mother, 
@ woman seventy years of age, have been brought 
from Eberswalde to Berlin, and taken to the Hedwigs 
Hospital, suffering from mysterious symptoms of 
blood poisoning. 1t appears that they were stung 
by flies in a stable. containing a number of cows 
which had been declared to be diseased, and con- 
demned to be'slaughtered. Their bodies seem to be 
decomposing, although they aro both still alive.’” 


J.R.S.—We popes avoid expensive recipes in Home 
Notes. Our idea with regard to this page is that it 
should consist of hints and recipes suited to those 
who are not over-burdened with this world’s goods. 
There are plenty of books adapted to the require- 
ments of well-to-do people, to whom a dozen eggs or 
a few pints of cream more or less are of no account. 
But there is a decided lack of publications which give 
not only inexpensive recipes, but facts and sugges- 
tions likely to. be of real value to housekeepers who 
want to keep a nice table and well-appointed home 
on comparatively small means. IsoBEt’'s aim is to 
write each week such a page that every one of her 
sex who reads it can say with truth that she has 
derivod information which means not sa a brighter, 
healthier home, but literally money saved. 


C. R. and Many Others.—We are glad that you think 
so well of the Helping Hand Scheme. If we are led 
to suppose that it is gonerally appreciated, we shall 
make it a permanent feature of the paper, and shall 
devote a laruer amount to it as the circulation 
incroases. : 


Srocxport asks, ‘‘ What class of readers do you an- 
deavour to interest? I havo heard several opinions 
on this point; my own is that the paper is suited to 
all classes.""———= And that is just the opinion 
we wish everyone to have. We are endeavour- 
ing to fill these es.with matter which is of in- 
terest to, people of overy class and occupation. 
Should any of our readers ever cunsider that 
this is not i done, we shall regard it 
as a great kindness if they will write and point out 
the manner in which we are falli rt of our 
|g From the letters which r us we are led 
e that Pearson's Weekly is making its way 
into homes of every class, and we shall do our 
utmofs to secure @ continuance of this desirable state 
of affairs, 


Fay, 


“ey 


a profit of 8s. to the company. 
R. E.—We fancy that it will be a long time before the 


seaside dodging newt per will herself to be 
led to leave “ éktras"”’ out of the bill. It is on 


ese that she thrives. The unsuspecting visitor is 
informed that a certain set of rooms will be so much, 
and takes them, under the impression that the sum 
named will cover his lodging expenses. But the 
advent of the bill at the end of the week shows the 
of this innocent idea, and the long list, begin. 

ning “ boot-cleaning, 1s.-6d.," and ending, “ cruets. 
Qd.” tot the bill up to an appalling figure. Let us 
counsel you and other readers to always insist upon 
inclusive terms. There is no reason why these 
should not be made, and they entirely do away with 
the annoyance of finding that the sum one has decided 
to spend is increased twenty-five per cent. by “extras.” 


Memorr.—We have no intention of asking readers 
to take our word with regard to the average circula. 
tion of this paper for the period over which the 
Clergy Annuity eme exterds. The. figures will 
be verified by a leading firm of Chartered Accouni. 
ants, and will appear over their signature. 


D1saPPoInteD,—We are afraid that many besides your. 
self might use your nom de plume when writing about 
communications intended for Our Readers’ Letter 
Box. But before allowing yourself to write so bitterly 
you should have considered that it is not our fault if 
scores of letters have to be omitted every week. 
Woe cannot anyhow manage to persuade that page 
to accommodate more than three thousand words, 
and the only course open to us is to select the lettert 
which seem the_ most pou to be generally in. 
teresting. We wish we could find room for every 
good letter that reaches us. Unfortunately this is 
impossible. 

L. L.—We are glad to think that your illness has bceu 
cheered by this paper. We have sent the twelve 
copies for which you forwarded stamps to King’s 
Callege Hospital. 

E. L. D.—It is not a fact that genius and stoutness are 

. never found together. Plenty of men of genius havo 
been fat. Dr. Johnson, Balzac, Rossini, and Dumas 
the Elder are examples of men whose circumference 
has been almost as great as their talents. 


A. C. C. suggests that an interesting discussion might 
arise on the question of opening churches to the 
public during the week. He points out the fact that 
on the Continent this ig very generally done, and is 
of opinion that it would be in every way an excel- 
lent thing for the custom to become Susie prevalent 
with us. 

D. D.—The paper which really has the largest circula. 
tion in the world is LE Perrr Journat, published daily 
in Paris. It is a small sheet, price one halfpenny, 
and goes all over France. Like many other success- 
ful papers, it had a very hard struggle for mere 
existence in its early days, but once the corner was 
tarned its popularity became so immense that it now 
enjoys a circulation of about a million copies a day. 
The daily paper with the largest circulation in the 
United States is the New York Wok», which is con- 
ducted on very sensational lines. 

Will those who send replies to Questions Worth 
Answering be’ careful to append their names and ad- 
dresses? One that we might have used in this 
week's page had left out of count because there 
were no indications as to who had sent it. 

Already we find the on at disposal in this page for 
ansuering queries tumentably insufficient. We sil! 
gladly reply by post to those readers who cure to enclo 
stamped envelopes with their letters of enquiry. .1!! 
general letters accompanied by stamped envelopes will be 
answered, 4 


a 


er 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices, 
eg freo, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
e following rates, prepaid :— 


a da 
One Year...ccccrccccosoree 8 8 
Half Year .....cc0008 4 4 
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CAUTION —Telophone Infringements. —THE EMPIRE TELEPHONE CO. | Pillow Cases. LOVELY GOLDEN HAIR 


Initations of the Empire (Mechanical) Telephone continue to be offered. An attempt ie OBTAINED BY USING 
ein: made in England and SeoWand to bring a hanical Telephone prominently bef ’ 
o ie public. Stockbrokers and others should see Truth, of 28th of Novensber kes Well made, 3-buttons, worked holes, SAVILLE'S 
be su sect, Which ren i ae for. Linen, full size, only 8/9 for a dozen 
SN ica the PATENTS of the Feoring pli. be taken against all persons | airs Bree Sample Pair, free b t EA U D E M 0 N ACO. 
Se colt grinaiplaa Of all sasanial Mashasioal Teisecne he 18 : ckiaas. aaa null OF Monogram Rabber| p. rrectly Harmless. Bo Fear of Fail 
yr. tthe €88 ; ; an enormous purchase, marvellously Bta { Mark Lines y © Fear o} jure. 
Ji. Empire herrgerd i regaire:| works successfully under water, through angles, may oaks Danes. 4. Gold cadniler Medals m6: and 4s. 6d. per repel a) ans 
= awarded. — Royal Ink Maker,} an ressers. ee from observation 


ed at an and the wire twisted round trees. 
EPHONE SYNDICATES—Parties who may have subscribed, or been invited to Works, 75, Souti:;ate Road, London.| on receipt of Postal Order {rom the Manufac- 
Your Nickel Silver Pen and Pencil} turers, 

SAVILLE & C@., 


i Pal pean, 0d fare pion ‘ Bison haus C. WILLIAMSON 

ci | hone is, Cy i | 

=MPI 'ELEPHONE—£6 re) i PY Sase, with name in Kubber, seven 

Tk: BUYS OUTRIGHT. No rentals, royalties, nor lamps. 14, EARLS im AD, 


. notices and testimon: Articulation faultless, Whispers audible. 
Used in Bu Palace, the Home Office, Admiralty, and other Government Omees; 91, Edgware Road, LONDON, W. 
) in the leading Railways, Offices, Breweries, and Theatres. ON ——— 


J 
vRTE ND, 
THI: EMPIRE TELEPHONE CO., 60, QUEEN VICTORIA 8TREET, LONDON, £.0. |6 Health-Guard’ i : ; 
Th] ANTED—EVEBY LADY to send for the WONDERFUL PARCEL containing 8 most FOO D 
Lace Handkerchief, 6 yards Nottingham upersedes the use of Ioe'and is the 


cc vidi Emigrating, Garage pel hog \ A Packet of Beads presented with every POW E ] 
ean 18 ETE Washing Gosee mctiingeans ERFUL PRESERVATIVE) Excels all others for Intants & Invalids. 


OF MEATS, MILK, &c. 


> It does not affect the flavour or colour, Invaluable for D*. ROCK'S FEMALE PILLS.—The most 
| t an =} at t e Head Sick Rooms, Hospitals, Travellers and Laundries; also Effectual and only Reliable. 
@ [for Preservation of Health and Prevention of Disease. Nothing ever stands against them. Coated, 
Lar 


GIVEN AWAY 


witm every 6d. awp 1s. BOTTLE oF 
CRYSTAL PALACE JOM BOND'S GOLD 


MEDAL MARKING INK, 


Requiring no heating, & Voucher 
entitling Purchaser to their name 


LONDON. 


£1 PRIZE.—Form two words from 

IOETRNPW. Send answer at 
once, enclosing 1s. In addition to giving £10, 
every competitor will be presen: with one 
of Mason's Patent Wonderful 1s. Luncheon 
Cases fost free with result Com tion 
closes August 20th.—Address, J. J. iN, 
Order Department, Lincoln. 


SEND US SIX STAMPS 


and we will send you a Box of Samples, car- 
riage paid (new specialities), and guarantee 
you to earn Five Shillings aday and upwards. 
Satisfaction assured or stamps returned. This 


Smells, and Noxious Gases) Sumple packet post free, on tasteless, and QUITE HARMLF88 TO 
receipt of stauuped envelope by THE MOST DELICATE CONSTITUTION. 


THE HEALTH-GUARD CO., GLASGOW. | wider cover id extra Ot all chem os 


he Fastest he Fa ACTIVE AGENTS WANTE direct from the UNIVERSAL DRUG GO., | is genuine. UNIVERSAL BUPPLY CO., 
TI 7 A T stest, CENTS NANTED 19 & 21, Queew Victoau Staeet, EC,” 126, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
Livhtest, Lichtest TORACCONISTS — COM. 
2 1 ° » MENCING  Dluvrated Guide, 2 
an — ee : ; ie 1/6 S Y OGRAPHIC PEN 1/6 
i ToMaccanis Wikt | 3 I L 
st : . 186, Euston RO, London, a 
Mest Durable Most Durable , 0 Coane Euston Oy Lolo: : 
Wiring 
Maciine. 


; TLY Holds sufficient ink to write 20,000 words. Each pen is fitted with a 
A single finger stroke produces any character required by the aiken Pied she lieisloesied on receipt | Silver point, and can be carried in tho pocket, always ready for use. 
perator. Typewriters that fail.to accomplish this aro deficient, saber stamped directed envelope. Has a regulated flow of ink, and glides over the paper as smoothly as a 
nd do not fully economise time and labour. P. W. COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford pencil. 


INVESFIGATE THIS BEFORE INVESTING. sisi eco ee Post free, 1s. 8d.; two for 8s. 2d.; larger size, and superior finish, 


ECONOMI i pec post free, 2s. 8d. Trade supplied. 


in Every House. . . 
Sole Agent for the United Kingdom— Gratis and C 0 OKE RY P. W. WEBBER, Imperial Mansions, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
oo ‘ f ANEW GAMF FOR LAWN OR PARLOUR, BUITABLE 


T. DA WVISON, Fredk. King a Co., Ld., Cafondon. With India Rubber Vocus poctlig which will 


adhere to the Target, and indicate the 


Machine. 
““* | HAIR REMOVED 


2, QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 1(\ For Ladies’, Gen- ‘score. 
tlemen's, and Chil- Bronze Pistol, 8 in. long, 
dren's wear, in ell Arrow and Target, 2/-. 
FOR FEMALES stvies, colours, Bickel aid Pistol, 
:, we ae widths, and qualitics, troin 54d. to 8 in. long, 
Quickly correct all irregulari- 8s. Gd. the fan Arrow and Tar- 
ties, remove all obstructions, : ; Buch « Jaret col- SERGES 
i i i ection of diverse 
and relieve the distressing ‘ijles in) Berges 
symptoms so prevalent with the Caxnot DE OvTAINeD ELSEWHERE. 


sex. Boxes 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d., | write for Patrerss (naming this paper), sent 
ofall Chemists. Sent anywhere | post rree,on approval, and sce for yourselves 
on receiptof 15 or 34 stamps by | The Marvellous Variety & Cheapness. 


the Maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Notemslinin JOHN NOBLE, The Warehouse, Manchester. 


EDwiaiRDYD Ss’ 


INSTANTANEOUS “ HARLENE,” 


FOR STRENGTHENING, BEAUTIFYING, AND IMPARTING A LOYELY ODOUR TO THE HAIR. 


WORLD > a) A RENOWNED 
Lala WG) 


AIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


Positively Stops the Hair Positively Produces Long 
from Falling. Flowing Hair. 


EDWARDS’ TESTIMONIALS. 
ISTANTANKOUS HARLENE 46, Hanldeworth Street, Glasgow, Jaa. 16, 1860. 


Bir,—Y is indeed a wonderful discovery. 1} 
POSITIVELY FORCES Dear Sir,—Yours is le 


LADIES’ HAIR, ee a eo 
hiskers and. Moustachios 


W. A. RUDSTEAD. 
To grow heavily in a few weeks, without injury 
to the skin, and no matter at what age. ~ 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


OR BALDNESS 


From whatever cause arising. As a Producer of 


HISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


Tt has never becn equalled. Asa curer of 
Weak and thin Eyelashes, 


OR RESTORING GREY HAIR 


To its Original Colour, never fails. . 

» 26, 3/6, gnd B/G per Bottle, from Chemists, |; 

vtlressers and erfiimers everywhere, or sent dircct, 

e from observation, on receipt of ya, zo, 3/11, 
and é/-, P.O. preferr: 


stimonials@giso a valuable treatise on the Cultiva- 
n of Hair and some extraordinary facts of the |. 
caciousnesg of the HARLENE, forwarded post free 

on application. 
BYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS -PRONOUNCE IT TO 
p PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOID OF ANi 


METALLIC OR OTHER INJURIOUS INGREDIENT. 


Pressing in place of Oils or Pomades, a \ J , ! Poe 
which Injure and Destroy the Hair. 


8B. FE. EDWARDS & CO., 5, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


ng " ; ” Sell’ don, E.0. 
i i i i t to Advertisement Department, ‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, hondon, 
Ah eommanientions vane = bid fled Editorial Offloesi—Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, £.0, 


Buckiolt, Monmoath, Jan. 18, 1689. 
Will Mr. Edwards please send another bottle of Harlen: 
to enclosed ee alig The stect it has pel upon the growtl 
f hair is marv: as well as eyebrows. 
itl ee . R. 8. MASON. 


4, Hyde Park Masisions, Jen. 4, 1889. 
Miss Prince has found a great change in her hair since 
using the Harlene. Please send another bottle. 


Market Square, Wellingborough, March 8, 1888. 
Sir,—My mother has found great benefit from the use o! 


4 another bottle. 
your Harlene. Please sen ) thy ILLIAMSON. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
“PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 


— 


A 
S/G TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 3/- 


i de a. 2 > 
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Oldest House in the Trade. 


DENDINE og NCINTUSH Wy TERPROOE 


Best and Wear Longest. 


ODOURLESS, 
STAND ALL CLIMATES 


EVERY GARMENT 


BEARS THE NAME AND TRADE MARK. 


NEWEST AND MOST ELEGANT 
DESIGNS AND SHAPES. 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS OF THE GENUINE 
“ MACKINTOSH ” WATERPROOFS. 


70 BE HAD FROM ALL RESPECTABLE HOUSES IN THE TRADE. 


In these enlightened ene every man, ‘woman, and child wears, or should wear, a Waterproof Garment, 45 
they are so cheap, so admirab ty finished, and so comfortable to the wearer. Chas. Macintosh & Co., Ltd., the 
original inventors of “ MACINTOSH” Waterproofs, are still able to defy competition, notwithstanding the puffing 
advertisements of firms comparatively new to the trade; and the presence of their well-known Trade Mark, # 
above, alone gives the purchaser a | eee of superiogity in- QUALITY, excellence of FINISH, and of unequalled 
DURABILITY.’ Chas. Macintosh Ltd.’s goods nown all over the world, and are always in demand, 
being 

THOROUGHLY WATERPROOF, 

; UNAFFECTED BY CLIMATE 


t | MOST ELEGANT IN STYLE AND DESIGN. 


t 


And in advance of any other make offered to the public. . 


These goods being - ‘wulcanized by a perfect process of Dry Heat are Infinitely superior to those vulcanized by any other method, and are 
' - perfectly FREE FROM ODOUR, without the ald of perfume or any similar device. 


CHAS. MACINTOSH & Co. LTD., 


Cambridge Street, MANCHESTER, and 30, Fore Street, LONDON, B.C. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF VULCANIZED RUBBER. 
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